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RIVATE PUPILS.—A Beneficed Clergy- 
man, living at the sea side, would be glad to receive 
TWO or THREE YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his family to 
educate. A very comfortable home is offered, and peculiar ad- 
vantages for backward boys. Terms, 10 guimeas. 
Address “ Rev. Z. A. M.,”’ Post-office, Weston-super-mare. 


r . rATnM 
N RS. BAKEWELL’S PRIVATE COL- 
I LEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 2, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W.—The Autumnal 
Term will commence September 17, and close December 21st. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, post free, on application.— 
Reference es to the parents of present and former pupils. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergy- | 


man, of University honours and great cuperianes in 
teaching, residing in a healthy district within easy reach of 
Rugby, Leamington, and Covertry, is s sirous of obt: ining f 
TWO or THREE PUPILS to EDUCA with the vicar’s 
sons in classics, mathematics, E nglish, Frene h, German, and 
drawing. Terms moderate. 

Address “S. P. Q. R.,"’ Post-office, Leamington. 


O the HEADS of SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES.—Mr. FAHEY, whose Pupils have taken 
the highest honours in the Military Colleges of Woolwich, 
Addiscombe, &c., having arranged a COURSE of LECTURES 
upon Fortification, and other subjects re ay din the Military 
Colleges and Public Competition, IS OPEN TO 
NTS. 
Address 28, Drayton-grove, Old Brompton, S.W. 

_ Private Lessons as before can be taken separately. 


ERMAN, 
ALTSCHUL, 


FRENCH, ITALIAN.— vr. 


Sutherland), &c., M. Philog.Soe., Prof. Elocution.—TWO LAN- 
GUAGES TAUGHT in the same lesson, or altern: ately, 
the same Terms as one, at the —_ or at his house. Eac 
Language spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select se epa- 
rate CLASSES for Ladies and Ge ntleme n. Preparation (in 
aepnnee) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of life, the 
Universities, Army, and Civil Service Examinations.—9, OLD 
BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, Harley-street, W. 

Incorported by Royal Charter, 1353, for the general Education 
of Ladies, and for granting Certificaies of Knowledge 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 

Principal and Chairman of the Committee of Education—The 

Very Rev. the Dean of Westininster. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 

The Michaelmas Term will commence on Monday, 
‘The Preparatory Class, for Pupils under 13, 
day, October 27th. Pupils received as Boarders within the 
walls of the College, by Mrs. Williams, 
the Council and Committee. 

Prospectuses, containing full particulars as to classes, Free 
Scholarships, and Examinations, may be had on application 
to Mrs. WILLIAMs, at the College Offices. The Annual Report 
of the Council and Committee is printed, and may be h rd on 
application. E. Hz PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 

UE ENWOOD COLLEGE, 
STOCKB eo E, HANTS, Dunbridge Station, 
bury Branch, 8.W. 
‘Saar Rg EpMonpson—Principal. 
Natural Philosophy and —_ matics—Frederick R. Smith. 
D. 


Oct. 4th. 


near 


Salis- 


Chemistry—Dr. Henry Debus, Nate Assistant in the Laboratory 
of Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. 

Classics and History—Danicl Hughes, 

Oxford. 

Modern Languages and Foreign Literature- 
from M. de Fellenberg's Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland 

German—Mr. Nicholas Wegmiiller, from M. de 

Institution, Hotwyl, Switzerland. 
Practical Surveying, a gS &c.—Mr. Richard P. 
rawing—Mr. Richard Wright. 
English—Mr. Daniel B. Bris shtwe Il. 
English—Mr. William Tre : 
Music—Mr. William Cornwall. 
1 mn 
For ee under 12 years of 2 
above 12 and under 15 
above 15.. . 
Laundress and Sen spetres: per 

tthe case of two or inore pupils from the 

this charge is omitted). 


_ IN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
Session 1858-9. 

On FRIDAY, the 22nd of OCTOBER next, an EXAMI- 
NATION will be held for the Matriculation of Students in the 
Faculties of ARTS, LAW, and MEDICINE, and in the De- 
partments of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRICULTURE, 

Additional Matriculation Examinations will be held before 
the close of the First Term; but the last Matriculation Exa- 
mination in the Faculty of Medicine will take place on the 
24th of November. 

The Examinations for Sch larships will commence on 
Tuesday, the 19th of October. The Council have th » power 
of confe rring at these Examinations Ten Senior Schol irships, 
of the value of 40/. each, viz Seven in the Fac ult v of Arts, 
Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Faculty of 
Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, viz. :—Fifteen in 
Literature and Fifteen in Scie nee, of the value a 241. each; 
Six in Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil Engineering, 
of the value of 20/. each; and Four in Agric aibave, of the 
value of 15/. each. 

The Council is also empowered to award at the same Exa- 
minations se veral Prizes, varying in value from 10/. t 

The Queen's College, Galway. is a College of the Queen’ s 
University in Ireland, and the Certificates of the Council are 
received for the purposes of graduation in Arts, Law, and 
Medicine, by the Senate of the ‘University of London. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 
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Collegiate Establishment.—Students can re 

Hospital walls, ject to the rule 
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and other gentlemen connected with the Hospital also receive 
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T° SCULPTORS,  Statuaries, Marble 
Masons, and Art Workers generally.—To be LET, 
s twelve vears, PREMISES, fav yurabl) situat 
the Marvlebone-road (No. 97): consisting of a ten-r 
with excellent north light; a well-ine lose 1 yi 
50 feet by 30, with gate and private en 
hind. 16 feet bv 12. Rent per 
4 s-fittings over the 
um. The premises have been, and still 
. used as a painted glass manufactory. ‘To any one in that 
neh the opportunity would be advantage . as the fixtures 
are complete, and would be parted wit! yw valuation. 
Apply on the premises. 
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MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. | —— CONTENTS 
In demy 8yvo., with Portrait s and Maps, Vols. I. and IT. of | ‘Stats SMEN OF THE Fess 7: Xo. i. 
o Ta ~~ y r ’ ' pee - sparter ; - : 
HIS Kt HY Ol! I "RIEDE RICI i iH THE SECON D, P Chistofiehe 2 ali. ” By J hn Cochran, Esq nt 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PUBLICATION ON OR ABOUT THE 24rx OF SEPTEMBER. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, 
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The Art of Taming Horses by J. S. Rarey 
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Che Aural Almanac, 
COUNTRY- HOUSE CALENDAR, 


FOR THE YEARS 1855, 1856, 1857, AND 1858. 
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Author of 








“ by ol fy ry a yyroe | th, + dyed f the Ney 
Guach Almanac contains Thoelbe large Engrabings by the first Artists of the dap. 
Price 1s 1; or a copy of either sent post fr in return for thirteen stamps, 
1855. 1857. 
1¢ nanac for 1855 contains the following The Almanac for 1857 contains the following 
Illustrations :— Illustrations :— 
The I by: en Day aftera Frost ........ Leech. Now then! Who's the next over? ........ 7. H. Walson. 
The Wounded Heron .......ececseeeeseee <Ansdell. An Interrupted Meal .....cccceccsscveceee Ansdell. 
Cricketing at Lord ’s Ground. Portrait of * Melbourne” ............-. Harry Hall 
W ing, though “ puiled double eocece Ji. K. Browne. TE TONE RAINS 660 cis viii: Bee Hail. 
pany on the Banks of the Than 1es.. HH. L, Rol Rock Ghectints ci.ces0ces cccsescessce.e Ei, Ware 
eae Haswell. Fishing Sketch...... seccccsccee OC. B, Bracewell 
us at Erith Dutton, Hay-making.... Pesoccscte EE. Wane 






H. Weir. New Flowers of the Year. 

zl Ansdell, Broxbourne—The Last Swim ............ 7. H. Wilson. 
* Life” and ** Death” Ansdell, He PRIS. cc.tuaves cavscceesscesnoss EE OE 
Pheasant Shooting ....... pon H. Weir. A Good Sort for a Long Day ............ 2B. Herring. 
ee eT EROS GIOEDS dis chic cccvbcsioteewcwse Ty Wee 
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Among the most useful Contents of each of the Caler r, Gard Affairs, 
idar for the Year, including Moon's Chang 1d M ature of 
in various pa e World, Consols, rs’ M I raw, Hops, 
mation required it the Year in re und the Gard 1 various other 
is Matters—Valuable Recipes, &e—Royal Birthdays—The Queen's Honusehold—Her Majesty’s Ministers— | 
ible —Interest Table—Assessed Taxes— Eclipses of the Sun and Moon—Rates of Postage of Letters und Books 
mation u r contained in Almanacs, and much besides which is required for ady ref 
P ls. each, eit! will be sent post free f rteen penny sta; to any person t s iat 1e 
Off May be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 





Published at Tue Freip Office, Essex House, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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| De St. Germain’s Mignon: a Story... sonegen 69 
ScIENCE, ART, Music, THE DRAMA, &c.: 
| Science and INventiOns s.rsesersesessersereserserssererensessnsenssverees 57 
Arts and Artists: 
Birmingham Socicty Of Artists ....0....scsccsseeeceeses 570 
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Him. Characters by Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Howe,-Mr. W 
I \ } i i inclair (who is engagec 
wv ture for the United 
Si Mrs. E, Fitzwilliam. and Miss Rey 
n er whicha Ne WwW Spanish Ballet, ‘* The Daughter 
tl iguivir,’’ in whic h the renowned Spanish Dar veer 


Senora Peréa Nena (who is engaged for a limited period 
will appear, with Signor Moragas, Fanny Wright, and a 
numerous Corps de ballet. To be followed by “A Wicke 
Wife.’ Mr. Compton, Mr. Howe, Mr. Rogers, Miss Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. Poynter, and Miss E. Ternan. Concluding with 
* A Kiss inthe Dark.”’ Mr. Clark and Miss Fitz-Inman. 

ox Office open daily from Ten till Five. Stage Manager, 
Mr. CHIPPENDALE, 


B lenovaiiaas ae: MBE’S 75 GUINEA 
y BR rt GH AMS are giving universal satisfaction. They 
t and elegant, with great durability, and fully 
stock or made to order, same price,—118, 
between epi 88 -_ Euston-squ ire, 











ition of pall w 10 see Mog being 

gant de signs, and the che 3 Lond 
kK Panelled Phaetons, 
‘ross and Euston-square. 


Sor. TH AU STR ALIAN BANKING 
PANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 

lis are granted upon the Banks at 
aide, and Gaw Approved Drafts 

iecotiated and sent for collection. Eve 
ing busine ss is conducted direct with 
; and also with the other A 
lian I , thre e company’s agents,—Apply at 54 

Old Broad-street, London, E.C.~ “in 


WILLIAM PURDY,. Manager. 
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Port A 








Wi INE no longer an E uxpe nsive Luxury.— 

ur very superior PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., 
j h we hold an extensive stock, are 1 i 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER I 
m the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
isual duty. Pint samples 
livered free to any London R 
pproved reference prior to d 
be pure and unadulter ated, 






















ae I nave 
ng far more wholesome than the artificial 


“T find your wine to 
no doubt of its b 
mixtures too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“ Hy. Letnesy, M.D., London Hospital.” 
analysis of Dr 
per 





Letheby sent free on application.— 
-W EL , ER and Hvucnes, Wholesale 
, Crutched-friars, Mark-lane, 






a rH AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY, 
w) 20s, a dozen, 
Very super a dozen. 

“Various houses ; ing famous for Cape Po! rt anc 
Sherry: mn ost among the se stands the firm of H. I 
liams. The 8 we have tasted may be pre nounced ret m 
ably full-bodi d and enti irely free from acidi ty.”""—Vide Court 

Journal, July 31, 1858, 
| “We have s ted some samples of the wines imported 
| from South Af by Mr. H. R. Williams. These have been 
| carefully exaimit l isi 1 degree s 
; tory. Contrasted with the compounds which are often 
for Port and batcore these wines possess a value for whole- 
any that we have seen. The price at 
sok i places excellent wine within the reach of 
7 Circular, August 18, 1858. 

Printed price lists, and the opinions, among others, of the 

Morning Chronic’e. tt cay aed Military Gazette, John Bull @ J 
Britannia, Bell's Weekly Messe nger, Birmin: sham Journal, & 
‘ation, 


|} forwarded on appli 
Ms, Iinporter, 112, Bishopsgate-street- Wit” 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY | 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Piterature, Science, and Art. 
CRITIC for OCTOBER 


+ 

PHE 
contain a PORTRAIT of 
JAMES HANNAY, 


With a f 


Esq., 


‘ac-simile Autograph and Bio hical Sketeh 


A copy sent in return for five 






THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 


No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of uh me 5, No. 413, 

Xo. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Critic of July 
No. 417. 

No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Critic of 
"Aug. 7, No, 422. 

No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, in the Critic of September 4, 
No. 426. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 





Biographical Sketch. 








Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
stamps, or may be had by order of any Bookseller 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Cri on July Ist, August Ist, and September Ist, 
price ls. 6d. each, comprising also the entire Literature and 
‘Art of the time. 

Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.¢ 
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PRINTED return has just been issued by order 

of the House of Commons of “ the registered 


| from these returns is the ¢ 


reasons that they require very few stamps, and 
| that a statement of the number could be no 
criterion of the wide circulation and fast-increasing 
influence. With the weekly papers other con- 
siderations arise. Not only is .a very large pro- 
portion of their circulation unstamped, but they 
frequently avail themselves of the option afforded 
them by the Act of stamping their copies with a 
postage label. Thus, it appears from the returns 
that the number of stamps used by the Criric 
during the last quarter of 1857 fell off about 4000 
in comparison with the former quarter; but the 
fact is, that for two none but postage 
stamps were used, which accounts for the dif- 
ference. 
One of thi 





Issues 


y 


le facts to be de luced 
NOrMoUs an’ 1 inerea 
iption of star 


s and many other 
L 


> most remarka 
sing 
falling- off in the consun 
part of the Time 
papers. Does this betoken a 
falling-off in circulation? If so, it fully accounts 
for the soreness which the Zimes has exhibited 
with regard to the cheap press. To prove how 





ol 1 
of tne dear 


| considerable this falling-off has been, we subjoin 
a short statement showing the number of stamps 


used by certain journals in the year between the 








30th of June 1855 and the 30th of June 1856, as 
against those used during the year 1857: 
From 
June 1855 
to 1857. 
June 1856. 

Globe 40,006 
| Express Bo be bees bale 567,001 
| Illustrated London News 1,711,456 

Morning oo re ald 09,500 

Morning P ae 7, 430,000 

Morning C! ironicle cove see 154,000 83,000 

COM 00.0.0 0nde vc so tecsseenceias 4,652,549 


newspapers in the United Kingdom, and of the | 
number, if any, of stamps of one penny issued to | 


each, for each quarter respectively, from July 
1855 to the end of 1857; also, of stamps at three- 
halfpence issued to any such newspaper during 
such period.” For the information of our readers 
we have arranged in a tabular form the leading 
metropolitan journals, with the total number of 
stamps used by them in the year 1857, and the 


average number per copy of the journal issued, in | 


another column : 
DatLy PAPERS. 












Total number of Average 
stamps numt of 
issued in the ups used 
year 1857. h issue. 


229,466 
567,001 
240.000 


Daily Wews ccc ccccice vase 
TOO Soccjcs cs 00 v0 
Globe .... canes 
Morning Advertiser 








ae 90,000 
Morning Chronicle .... 83,000 . 
Morning Herald 309,500 


Morning Popk occ ccescese 
Standard 
PD same eqn ses0 06 ‘ 
ee 

VEEKLY 








Iilustrated London New 32.912 
Record 3% eee 9,000 
Bell’s L ife in London eeceee 364,000 7.000 
ey ae 240,500 rs 1,623 
Guardian cocesccccosesece 178,000 .... 3,42 
Observer é 128,000 .... 2.461 
TEMAGEE cenasvnananccaas. AREA cece 2,414 
Athen@um ..cocccccecece 108,000 . 2,076 
Law Times ada bane al « 074 
Nonconformist ........++.. 92,000 769 
CEN ccvstacccstecee 41,000 708 
Illustrated Times........+. 7 68 


Economist ...... 
Press owe 
BYE c0:s0 carcvices 
Lancet .. -<ce. 
Sunday Times .. 
Saturday Reviow .......... 
Spectator ..cccerecccocece 
PE eee eee 
Builder 

Leader .... 
Naval and Mil itary Gazette 











Atlas .... pogeccesscae 10,000 250 
Note 3 and Queries e+. 13,000 250 
Court Journal ........000. 12.665 213 
Musical World ......... 12,000 - 230 


It must be obvious $0 any one who gives the 
most cursory glance over this table, that these 
returns afford no reliable criterion of the 
circulation of the journals named in 
Since the alteration of the law, the stamped 





So that the falling off in the consumption of 
the 7imes is not less than 1,013, As 
we have already observed, however, these returns 
afford no reliable proofs of the actual circulation 
of any paper; and we should hesitate, therefore, 
to conclude that the circulation of the Times has 
diminished in this ratio. 


758 stamps. 


re- 


1nts 





Havine lately al compl: 


| specting Mr. Ha ALLIWELL’S edition of SHAKSPERE 


| (one of whi 


| of the case, 


real | 
them. | 


circulation of a journal ranges between a fourth | 


and a fiftieth part of its entire circulation. 
Among the daily papers, for example, it would 
appear that the circulation of the Morning Adver- 
ttser is inferior to that of every other, 
exception of the Morning Chronicle ; 


with the | 
the fact being | 


that it is next to the Times, but requires fewer | 
stamps owing to the great preponderance of its | 


metropolitan circulation. 
not figure in the table at all; 

* During 1857 only twer ity-fout i 
place, according to the old plan of is 


The penny papers do 
for the obvious | 





sues of the Critic took 
ue, twice a month 






} 
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+h we printed in our last number), we 
ry to investi 
with a view to ascertail 
f Mr. HALiiwe tv's 


subscribers. It appears 


dee med i 


have 





cise nature ¢ 


his 


gards 















































corresponding | 


] self to make so strict a condition, and in any way 
consider your application for a copy obligatory. 
Should, therefore, you disapprove of it, I should 
feel greatly obliged by your signing and forward- 





ing me the inclosed with 
your earliest convenience. 
" Now if Mr. Hat 
was unbusiuess-like, 
extraordinary 


awal of your name 





much 3 t 
He had a con- 





prop sal. 





tract with these gentlemen, his subsc1 bers 
which he was bound to carry out, even if it were 

source of loss: whereupon he coolly alters the 
terms ot the contract, and desires them, if they 
do not consent to these new terms, to withdraw 
“at their earliest convenience.” As to the pay- 
ment of the whole six thousand guineas in 
advance, how could that cure the error in th 
‘ e, unless they were to be spent as far 
as they would go, and then the subscribers were 
to be called upon for the deficiency But 
Mr. Hatirwevr talks of risk. What was 








1ad taken good care to select none 
but good and solvent subscribers, not only 
they, but their estates, would be liable for satis- 
faction of the contract. They could not relinquish 
the work at any stage of 7) vithout being 
answerable to Mr. They, on the 
contrary, by paying the money in advance, would 
run every risk. Mr. HALLIWELL might be dis- 


his risk? He 


and 


P 


S progress, 





abled from fulfilling the agreement with them in 
a thousand ways, and they had not even the 
| security which those have who enter into a con- 


tract with a firm of publishers. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that many of 
the original subscribers refused to comply with 
the request to pay the y in advance. Some 





mone 











of them offered Mr. HiALLIwexr the liberty of 
enlarging the original contract to the extent of 
increasing the number of subscribers, and even 


but 


ards is 


this he declined to 
sued another pro- 


work ; 
afterw 


the price of the 


do, and shor 





spectus, de 1is intention of adh g t 
the original conditions— but forgetting t] 
same time that two of these conditions were 


first, that the work should be completed (D.V.) 


in six years, and, secondly, that the subscriptions 
should be paid as the volumes were issued. 
Thus, then, the matter stood : some of the sub- 





scribers re : "77 to pay in advance, 


yet did not 


compel . Hatuiwett to fulfil his contract 
with ~-Ahae some paid, and in the plac the 
seceders others were obtained; but the entir 
number of subscribers does not now, we believe, 


exceed one hund dre 1 and thirty. 





























first circular Mr. HWALLrwe rt pk How far the objectors 
limit the nun copies to on rdved and | course they took, is but 
| fifty, each copy to have the printer’s certificate | has ensued. 
that that limit had been preserved. The work | the date of 
was to be completed in about twenty folio | only seven volumes out 
| volumes; but any volumes in excess of that | peared. the the rate 
{number were to be presented to the original | proceeded v 
subscribers. All plates and woodcuts used for | ssued 
to be Senay and no separ that } L 
pr i would be taken. family b 
gi abecr! ption pt of each folio volume | prevented bim 1 ‘ 
(a thick folio, copiously illustrated) was to be two | Pan; but that only s 
guineas, and the whole w as tobecompleted (D.V ) | we re justified who ! ‘ 
in six years; “so that (added Mr. HaLiiwe rt) subscription in advance. 
| for a comparatively small annual expenditure | | We must not for a moment be understood as 
(about six guineas) during that period, | 44ying to the charge of . HALLIWELL anything 
the subscriber will possess the most com- , Which is at all in iconsiste et with the most perfect 
| plete monograph edition of works of the | “tention faith. We sincerely believe tha 
greatest poet of all ages.” 1e self-imposed | he enter 0 I adi rry 
| conditions cannot fail to strike with amazement | Ut his ; nd complet All 
| any one who is at all conversant with publishing that we tha ho uiuir presents 
| matters. Mr. HALLIWELL proposed to produce the m re of want of busines 
a hundred and fifty copies of a thick folio, ; ™4anag . whole history of | 5 
| “copiously iNustrated, ” and printed upon the | 2nd th be craw from sti 8 this,— 
| very best paper, for three hundred guineas. Such | at 10 De } each one to Ke p pe 1€ 
| a thing was not possible. If he had increased the | #Uthors to th ir authorship, and pudishers to 
limit to three hundred subscribers, and so gut their publishing. 
| six hundred guineas, it might have been done. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find Mr. | In x to our « n What t 
| HALLIWELL Vv soon trouble with his the received f 
scribers In October 1852 he addresses comm cation 
circular announcing the advent of the ro THE EDITe: — 
volume; and he then goes on to say: “ There 
} reason to fe 7 the 07 ul stil ales wil he éxceed l; ] 
| but I am unwilling to c ill for a higher subscrip- e company 
tion from any who have expressed a wish to iragraph in 
possess the work prior to a public advertisement s ne h 
inserted in this day’s paper. As, however, | ¥&e! | OrTD ¥ Is 
| the work cannot a source of profit, it) nett poole. waged A Et beeen > Hy 
is impossible to accept isk and ex- ! weiner gancdiers deciapeiy-: iqentale 
‘ : ollecting small Ppp heh? { ) | oprietors, W have tak t to thy amoul 
pense of collecting small : ns, or the | .¢ 115.0002. It is an error so to speak of our con- 
possibility of some relinquis! vork at templated papi, as a “ pen ee li ith al 


~_. | Stage of its progress. 
| subscription 


I 





F yr these reasons, 
is required in advan ‘re. At the 
same time, it would of course be unfair to your- | 





is quite possible we may publish a penny paper 
this would be quite to our prima ry 
main design, which is the production of a journal ip 





subsidi ry "and 
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no respect inferior to any daily newspaper in ex- 
istence. I take the liberty of forwarding to you the 


Dial Register, and humbly request that you will 
have the goodness to correct any erroneous impres- 
sions which may have been conveyed by the para- 
graph referred to. ‘ 
B. H. Coorer, Deputation Secretary. 

The Dial Register, which accompanies this 
letter, gives a full account of the prospects of the 
company, and fully corroborates Mr. Cooper’s 
statements. It appears that committees of share- 
holders have been organised in various districts, 
who are busily engaged in beating up recruits. 
The Welch division of shareholders appear 
to be especially zealous in the 
Swansea committee being enabled to send upa 
list of forty-six shareholders, all from that loca- 
lity. A list of new shareholders obtained during 


cause-—the | 


| occasioned by the lavish gratuitous distribution of Govern- 
| ment publications; and the same rule which is complained 
“ey 4 | in your er to me 25th inst. will be rigidly enforced 
last number of our periodical report of progress, the | of in your letter to me of 25th inst. il be rigidly 


in future, not only in my department, but in all the offices 
which issue printed periodical reports, the General Post 
Office, the Iniand Revenue Office, the Custom House, the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, the department 
of Board of Trade connected with Fine Arts, the C‘vil Service 
Commission, the Factory Inspectors, the Mining Inspectors, 
the Prison Inspectors, &c. &c. One shilling and fourpence 
being the entire annnal expense to be incurred in purchas- 
ing my four quarterly returns in which the meteorological 
observations are published, the Lords of the Treasury hope 
that the expenditure of that small sum in each year will not 
deter the observers from continuing their useful labours, 
when they are made acquainted that their being deprived of 
the receipt of these publications gratis is only part of an 
extensive system by which their Lordships hope to effect a 
very considerable saving in the public expenditure.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, 
GEoRGE GRauaM, Registrar-General. 
Dr. Barker, M.D., Bedford. 


But the writers of the original letter are by 


the present month is given, and includes 260 | nomeans satisfied with this reply, and the follow- 


names, Aberystwyth, Chester, 
Machynlleth supplying large numbers. Under 
the head of “Dial Agitation” we are informed 
that at Llandudno, N.W., the Rev. Davin 
Tuomas delivered a lecture upon “The Fourth 
Estate,” in which, after proving that newspapers 
were not sufficiently instrumental in the cause of 
Christianity, he proceeded to explain the prin- 
ciples and plans of the Dial scheme. At Dolgelly, 
there was a crowded meeting, at which the Rev. 
Davin Tuomas again appeared in the cause, 
and both he and the Rev. Mr. Epwarps, 
of Mold, editor of the Welsh Quarterly, 
strongly advocated the cause of the Dial. 
A very large meeting was also held at the 


Graig Chapel, Machynlleth, for the purpose of | 


receiving a deputation from “The National 
Newspaper 
which the Rev. Cuartes Snort, M.A., of Swan- 
sea, addressed the meeting on the necessity 
for having such a great national journal as the 
Dial. In the Town Hall of Aberystwith, on the 


5th of August, not only the Reverend Messrs. | 
| grudgingly. 


Tuomas and Snort, but also the Rev. Tuomas 
Jones and the Rev. Wa. Spencer, urged it upon 
their auditors to become shareholders of the Dial. 


At Swansea a similar meeting took place, and the | t ‘seat B 
! appeal to the Lords Commissioners be refused, we feel that 


Rey. Mr. Suort again appeared to tell the people 
how superior the Dial would be to the Times 
and other “immoral” journals. 

Now this may be all very well; but, whilst we 
wish the Dial all the success that it may merit, 
we cannot help thinking that it had better strive 
to make a place for itself without beginning by 
charging all existing papers with dishonesty. 
The shareholders in Wales, and the clergymen 
who promise them a journal of such astonishing 
purity, may possibly be perfectly sincere in what 
they are about; but if they start with holding it 
to be their proper vocation to reform “a corrupt 
press,” they will find themselves wofully mis- 
taken. The press, as it at present stands, is suffi- 
ciently able to reform itself; for, to put it 
upon no higher than mere commercial grounds, 
venality in an org: 
turns, out to be a very bad speculation, and 
sooner or later brings down ruin, with all the 
added misery of disgrace. Let the promoters of 
the Dial set earnestly to work to supply a good 
business-like paper, and the public will thank 


for their experience and knowledge of these 
things when we find in their current number a 
quantity of silly and grossly inaccurate gossip 
about the London press, which made its first 
appearance in Yown Tu/k more than four months 
ago. 


been addressed by several of the most eminent 


» y g 7 j > ” i . . sa 
League Company (Limited),” at | aud expense which we have gratuitously sacrificed towards 


| upon to purchase them at any price, however small. 


| anything but a lavish expenditure of public money. 


Swansea, and | ing letter to the RecisTRaR-GENERAL, accom- 


panied by a memorial to the Lorps Commis- 
stoners of the Treasury, is now in course of 
being signed :— 
(No. IT.) Sept. 7, 1858. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned, have the honour to receive 
your note of the 28th ultimo, containing intimation that you 
are unable to perform the simple request made by us in 
reference to the supply of your returns and reports. 
these circumstances, we have thought it proper to memo- 





but in justice. What possible difficulty can exist 
to prevent such arrangements being made ag 
would enable them to do so we, not being of an 
official mind, are unable to understand. We trust, 
however, that the CoMMISSIONERS UF THE TREA- 
suRy will reconsider the matter, and thus save 
themselves the odium of a very mean action, and 
the country from the loss of those very valuable 
portions of the ReGistRaR-GENERAL’S reports 
which the scientific memorialists threaten to 
withhold. 





Mr. Bricut has been knighted and the Ameri- 
cans have not yet left off rejoicing, but the Atlan- 
tic cable has ceased to be effective. We do not 
record this for the purpose of enjoying the petty 
triumph of reminding our readers that we pre- 
dicted this, but to point out that it is one of those 
accidents which can scarcely be classed under the 
denomination of “ unforeseen.” Mr.WaitTEHOUsE, 
“ Electrician-Projector, and one of the Four 
Original Promoters of the Atlantic Telegraph,” 
has favoured us with a letter (which, as it has 
already appeared in the Times, need not be prin- 
ted in extenso), in which he affirms that, “on the 
fourth day after the landing of the cable at Valen- 


' tia, he felt it his duty to urge in the strongest man- 


Under | 


rialise the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury | 


on the subject in question, and to lay respectfully before their 
Lordships, as we have had the honour to lay before your- 
self, the reasons which lead us to think that we are, as here- 
tofore, deserving of the published papers of your office. We 
cannot for one moment conceive that the supply of your 
reports to those who have been at so much labour and ex- 


pense to contribute to them, can correctly be classed under | 


the lavish distribution referred to in your letter. It is true 


ance pe arter is but small outlay for your |. A . “ 
ee ee ee ee ee | intercommunication was thus re-established; and 


quarterly returns, but we feel assured that, after the time 


the completion of those reports, we ought not to be called | 


same time it is equally true that the outlay by Government 
of fourpence per quarter upon each contributor would be 
Our 
labours as meteorologists have been supplied to you un- 
We have endeavoured to contribute them for 
the purpose of supplying a scientific want; we cannot but 
humbly believe that labours so accumulative and coincident 
must be of ultimate value to science, and it would be painful 
to us all to suspend our exertions. Should, however, our 


At the | 


ner upon the directors the immediate necessity for 
protecting the home end of our light and fragile 
cable, warning them of impending injury, and of 
the certain interruption of communication which 
would ensue therefrom. Of this no notice was 
taken by the directors.” He then states that 
upon his own responsibility he took upon himself 
the onus of raising and repairing the faulty part 
of the cable, which was easily accessible; free 


early the next morning the President’s reply to 
her Majesty’s message, which had been long 
waiting at Newfoundland, was transmitted from 
that station and was received at Valentia. 
From this it appears that the injury to the 
cable has arisen from some cause affecting it near 


| the coast, a cause which, to be counteracted, 


, We cannot, in justice to ourselves, make laborious and ex- | 
| pensive contributions to any State paper which is afterwards 


withheld from us, unless subscribed §for.—We have the 
honour to be, Sir, your faithful servants, 
(No. ITL) 
MEMORIAL TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER MAJESTY's 
TREASURY. 


} 


We, the undersigned, respectfully approach your Lord- 


ships on the subject of the withdrawal of the Reports of the 
Registrar-General of Births and Deaths, hitherto supplied 
to us and 


others gratuitously for scientific and useful | 


requires extraordinary means of protection for 
the cable. Mr. WuitEnouse goes on to explain 
that this cause is the rolling surf upon the coast, 
which abrades and ultimately will destroy a 
cable which is intended for the deep sea only. 
This seems reasonable enough; and if the direc- 
tors find it impossible to recover the communi- 
cation, they will only have themselves to thank 
for it. Whilst they were throwing up their hats 
in London, “ going off half-cocked ” in America, 
and feasting in Dublin, they ought to have been 
at the shore ends of the cable, taking proper 


| means to render it secure. 


purposes. The Registrar-General has intimated to us 
that, by a Treasury Minute of 31st May last, he is 
{ prevented from sending us the reports any longer. | 


| Mr. Glashier. 
an of public opinion generally | 


We memorialise your Lordships for a continuance of 
the privilege heretofore conceded, on the following 
grounds:—1l. We have all of us, for many years past, been 
gratuitous contributors to the Registrar-General, by sending 
him the facts out of which his meteorological returns have 
been regularly drawn up under the able superintendence of 
2. Our observations thus contributed have 
been taken by means of expensive instruments, and the 
value and correctness of ihe observations have been enhanced 
by the fact that our instruments have been compared with 
standard instruments, and our observations constructed on 
one uniform system, under the direction of Mr. Glashier. 
3. Our observations have been taken at arranged times daily, 
and by a common system, so as to ensure uniformity of re- 


A 4 wage = | sults. 4. The labourof takingand recording these observations 
them for their efforts; albeit it augurs very little | 


have necessitated in many cases an expenditure varying 
from 10/. to 201 annually for procuring qualified assistants ; 
while the cost to each of us, of time and attention, has been 
very considerable. Under these circumstances we feel 
strongly that we are at least deserving of copies of papers to 
which we have ourselves contributed so willingly; and the 
more so because the papers in question are not only inte- 
resting to us but useful, as enabling us to carry out scientific 


| studies and observations, the sole object of which is for the 


scientific men in the country to the RecisTRar- | 


GENERAL, respecting the determination of the 


Lorps Commissioners of the Treasury to 
supply no more gratuitous copies of that 
official’s reports. In that letter the memo- 
rialists showed that they had a_ special 


claim to those copies, inasmuch as the meteo- 

rological observations which they cheerfully 

contributed to the ReGistrar-GENERAL were 

a source of great expense to many of them. 

In reply to this representation the RecisTrar- 

GENERAL has returned the following answer:— 
(No. I.) 


General Register Office, Somerset House, | 
| tinction to be drawn between putting an end to 


Aug. 28, 1858, 

Sir,—I regret that Iam under the necessity of informing 
the gentlemen whose meteorological observations I publish 
in my quarterly returns, that the Lords of the Treasury 
decline to sanction their being supplied gratuitously with 
my reports. Their Lordships will not make an exception 
with regard to this office, but are determined to make 


| 
| 


| 


: ; | good of the community. 
A FORTNIGHT ago we printed a letter which had | 


We therefore pray your Lordships 
earnestly that at least an exception may be made in our 
favour in regard tothe distribution of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral’s papers; and would further humbly pray that your 
Lordships should reconsider the question of the propriety of 
withdrawing documents so eminently useful from men of 
science generally, who require them for the advancement of 
sanitory and social science. And your memorialists, as in 
duty bound, will ever pray. (Signed) 

With the spirit of these latter documents we 
entirely agree. We are glad to find that a zeal for 
economy is beginning to be felt in Downing-street, 
and hope that it will not prove to be of that 
abortive kind whichis popularly known as penny 
wisdom and pound foolishness. It is high time 
that some control was exercised over the vast 
sums most unnecessarily spent upon Government 
and official publications; but there is a wide dis- 


an extravagant and needless waste, and a refusal 
to perform an act of simple justice. To those 
gentlemen who have contributed both time and 
money in aid of the ReaistRaR-GENERAL, a free 


Meantime, we are glad to be able to announce 
that the cable has been laid between our shores 


'and the Channel Islands, and that the tele- 


graphic communication is complete—a_ fact 
which, when we remember the strategic im- 
portance of those islets, and that Alderney is 
within nine miles of France and almost in sight 
of Cherbourg, is of immense importance. 





Tue last news from Newgate-street is that the 
Bluecoat boys are being drilled under the super- 
intendence of “a celebrated Crimean non- 
commissioned officer, specially selected for the 
purpose by his Royal Highness the Duke or 
CamBripGe.” We are told that the boys show 
great aptitude in the exercise, and that the facility 
with which they surmounted the difficulties of 
the “ goose-step ” would have shamed any aver- 
age squad of recruits. It is admitted, however, 
that the heavy clogs and petticoats of Ep>warp 
THE Srxtu’s time were somewhat in the way of 
these martial exercises,—and who can be sur- 
prised at it? Why, the average weight of one 
of the coats which is put upon a boy eight years 


/ old and four feet high is rather over three 





strenuous efforts to reduce the annually increasing expense | Copy of his reports is due, not only in courtesy, , authorities are deeply offended with the letter of 


pounds. Can it be expected that lads will grow 
under such an incubus ? 

The drilling takes place very appropriately 
upon a piece of ground, onee the site of the 
Compter Prison, which the authorities—deter- 
mined, we presume, to show that they have no in- 
tention of moving—have lately added to the school. 
There it is that the young conscripts march and 
countermarch in quick and slow step, and there 
no doubt their sports are admiringly superin- 
tended by Messrs. Scareitt and Hicuton, who, 
by-the-by, must both be rather disgusted at this 
innovation upon that fine old system under which 
they doubtless attained the fullness of athletic 
vigour. 

We understand that the Christ’s Hospital 
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they are so. That letter, as we have said before, 
contained many unpleasant assertions ; but they 
were mostly true for all that. A letter from one 
of the Grecians has been printed in one of the 
papers, denying the statements of “ LonpINEN- 
sis” in very strong but general terms; but the 
letter gains nothing in authority from the fact that 
the writer is son to one of the masters of the school. 


Our readers will’ recollect the curious mistake 
into which a literary contemporary was betrayed 
by a little careless over-haste in the case of 
the sham lectures by Lota Montez. The 
discovery of that blunder was coolly appro- 
priated by the anonymous correspondent of 
another contemporary, whose letter appeared just 
a week after the publication of all the facts in the 
columns of the Critic. We have now to indicate 
another blunder in the case of another American 
publication, Belle Brittan ona Tour. In our re- 
view of that curious production we intimated our 
suspicion that the author belonged to the 
male sex, and treated him with a roughness which 
we should never have assumed towards a fair 
writer, although erring. The Athenwum, however, 
falls into the trap, and is quite enthusiastic about 
the unfettered freedom of this rollicking maiden 
“bonny, buxom, and blooming Belle ”—as the 
reviewer alliteratively calls her. To set the mat~ 
ter at rest we subjoin a letter with which a cor- 
respondent, whose information may be implicitly 
relied upon, has favoured us: 
BELLE BRITTAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Srr,—You are quite right in your surmise that the 
author of * Belle Brittan,” reviewed in your last pub- 
lication, is not a woman. The secret is no secret in 
America. “ Belle Brittan” is Colonel Hiram Fuller, 
of New York, late editor of the New York Mirror, 
and correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune. See 
the motto on the title-page: 
’Tis life whereof our nerves are secant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant, 
More !ife, and FuLLer, that we want. 
The Colonel is well known in connection with the 
American press. 
A RECENT TRAVELLER IN THE UnireD Srares. 
Reform Club, Sept. 9. 
THE STATESMEN OF THE 
No. 1V. 
BALDOMERO ESPARTERO. 
Tue chronic anarchy of Spain mocks the wisest, 
and would neutralise the most patriotic, states- 
manship. Spain has not had in its long decline 
any statesmen of the foremost rank; and were 


CONTINENT. 


| 


} 


ek : . . . 1 . ~ . ~ . . 
“LONDINENSIS,” and it is not astonishing that | government in Spain as long as Spain sits con- 
tented in the darkness of the most degrading | 


superstition. A realm enslaved by monks can 


have no fit ruler but a Ferdinand the Seventh. | 


How popular Ferdinand contrived even from 
youth to be with the multitude, though he was 
stupid, treacherous, and cruel, and had not one 
single manly or kingly attribute that could 
justily claim esteem or admiration. If Spain is 
not sunk beyond the possibility of help or healing, 
the blessing so much needed must come in the 
shape of religious reformation. The thorough 
renewal of the nation’s moral life cannot other- 
wise be achieved. But can we cherish the hope 
for Spain which we have ceased to cherish for 
Turkey or Persia? Is not Spain destined to be 


the prey of a foreign conqueror? It has 
once been saved by English courage and 
generosity. English generosity and courage, | 


however, will never again undertake a task so 
terrible. The work of England is henceforth to 
extend and to defend an enormous colonial empire. 
Perchance England may yet herself be, not the 
champien, but the subduer of the Peninsula. A 
country so magnificent, within such easy reach 
of English ships, is tempting to English enter- 
prise, that miraculous and irresistible instrument 
of modern civilisation. We cannot fly from, and 
we cannot hasten, the decrees of Providence; and 
the event often laughs at our proudest plans and 
most sagacious predictions. But when that which 
has been praised as a peace, yet which is only a 
truce, is at an end—and it may be at an end 


| speedily—Spain will be hurled into the universal 


commotion, and, the leprous legacy of priestcraft. 


tossed to and fro in the gory hands of rivals, half 
loathed and half coveted, it, the haughtiest of 


kingdoms, will have the shame and the anguish 
of being despised even by its spsilers. 

If political remedies could have cured a moral 
malady, perhaps Espartero was as capable of ad- 
ministering them as any He has been 
guilty of unpardonable mistakes, and his reputa- 
tion is not quite unblemished; but he is unques- 


one, 


| tionably the ablest and most honest of Spanish 


| statesmen—though this is very moderate com- | 


such to arise at this moment, they would be | 


powerless in the midst of mischiefs and miseries 
which have more of a social and moral than of a 
political origin. A great statesman can do 
nothing unless he can rely on, or can appeal to, 
the noble qualities of a people. 
hucksters murdered John de Witt, because John 


A nation of | 


deWitt soared so far above the swamps and fogs | 


of ungrateful Holland. And through all history 
many a companion, alike in divine aspiring and 
in tragic fate, has John de Witt had. 


In earth’s | 


vast array of martyrdoms the saddest are those | 


of a political kind; for the blood of the victim 
fertilises no spot on which regenerating virtues 
can afterwards grow, whereas those who are 
martyrs for religion never diein vain. Assuredly 
the most valiant and devoted of her sous have 
battled and bled for Spain without being able to 
redeem their country. ‘To asuccession uf wicked 


} 


and imbecile monarchs we must not ascribe the | 


deplorable decay of Spain. The fools and the 
monsters, both of the Austrian and of 
Bourbon race, were but proofs set on high 
of the land's corruption. In truth 
fell, and Spain is falling, from the bigoted attach 
ment of the Spaniards to that which the 


the | 


Spain 


voice of God and the voice of delivered man- | 


kind had condemned—the Papacy. He who will 
not march when the world is marching must be 
trampled down in the general and impetuous 
Tush. Whence happened it that America, which 
made England the leading kingdom on the globe, 
killed Spain? It is absurd to say that the gold 
and the silver so lavishly poured into Spain from 
American regions destroyed Spanish industry. 
A hundredfold more lavishly are silver and gold 
poured into England; yet riches neither paralyse 
England's hand nor pollute England’s ways. The 
Spaniards, a vaunted Charles the Fifth at their 
head, were blind to the sigus of the times. And 
blind are they still. The real curse from which 
Spain has to be freed is a spiritual despotism. 


What a mockery are the forme of constitutional 





mendation where the politicians are ali adven- 
turers. The countrymen of Gil Blas have the 
Gil Blas faculties and appetites. Don Quixote is 
the knight-errant gone mad; Gil Blas is the 
knight-errant run to seed, and round whom some 


faint odour ef chivalry still floats. The 
Spanish adventurer therefore differs some- 
what, and rather to his advantage, from 
the adventurer of other lands: there is a 
touch of the Cid in him. There is more of 
Gil Blas than of the Cid in Espartero; but 


there is more of what we in England call the 
Whig than of either. The Whigis a temporiser ; 
and temporising is Espartero’s fault. 
Moreover, the Whig is a liberal, as distinguished 
from the true reformer; he likes to talk in a 
vague and vapid way of improvement and pro- 
gress, without vigorously grappling with the 
matter inhand. The Whig, besides, is a doctri- 
naire; he has a bundle of small pedantries which 
are the law of his life, but which have no relation 
to the yearnings and heavings ef society. Ham- 
pered by those small pedantries, the Whig is 
still more hampered by small precedents. He is 
always quoting what that most sophistical and 
bombastical of rhetoricians, the late Mr. Burke, 
said. What the late Mr. Burke said, and not 
what is fierily and stupendously breathed from 
millions of English hearts now, the Whig obeys 
and strives to incarnate. The Whigs have prin- 
ciple without sympathy, and they are brave men 
with feeble will. Espartero is a Spanish Lord 
John Russell. He is marked by the same fatal 


worse 


mediocrity, and what is good in him is frustrated 


by the same fatal hesitations. From having been, 
however, so long a soldier, he is mach less a 
pedant. He has often decided with the sword where 
Lord John Russell would have penned a see-saw- 
ing epistle or stammered out a see-sawing speech. 

3aldomero Espartero was born at Granatula, 
in La Mancha, in 1792. His father, Antonio, 
was a cartwright. Baldomero was the youngest 
of nine children. On account of his weak con- 
stitution, the ecclesiastical profession was chosen 
for him; and his brother the parish priest of a 
1cighbouring town undertook the care and 
the expense of his education. The rights which 
Charles the Fourth and his son, the Prince of the 
Asturias, surrendered to Napoleon with such 
craven and ignominious alacrity, the nation (not 
quite so debased as its rulers) manifested a dis- 
position to vindicate, and in 1808 the Peninsular 
War began. The capitulation of Baylen em- 


| boldened the Spaniards to believe that they could 
drive the French across the Pyrenees by their 
own valour; but the overwhelming masses of 
Bonaparte would soon have crushed the insur- 
| gents, all the more that there was a strong party 
| in favour of the French. That party was not in 
the main unpatriotic, though some of those who 
belonged to it might be selfish and unscrupulous. 
It was thought that through French ideas and 
French institutions Spain might be rege- 
nerated. When the banner of resistance to 
French authority was raised, Espartero, 
then sixteen years old, tossed theology aside, 
which had never much to his taste, 
and turned soldier. He enrolled himself in a body 
10st entirely of young theolo- 
gians, and was called the Battalion.” 
Soon after, through the influence ofa noble family 
in which his brother was chaplain, he entered 
a military school. On leaving this school he 
found employment first of all as subaltern in a 
| corps of engineers at Cadiz; but when he had 
submitted to an examination, his qualifications 


were not deemed such as to fit him for so scientific 
a branch of the service, and he was transferred 
an infantry regiment at Valladolid. This trea 
ment so deeply offended himthat he was about 
to leave thearmy. He was advised, however, to 
present himself to General Pablo Morillo, the 
| commander-in-chief of the expedition dispatched 
in January 1815 to suppress the rebellion in 
South America. Morillo conferred on him the 
rank of captain, and soon after appointed him 
the head of his staff. This situation Espartero 
exchanged in Peru for that of a major of infantry. 
During the nine years which he passed in South 
America he acquired by his brilliant achieve- 
ments a most honourable name, alike for martial 
daring and military skill. The advancement 
which he had merited he received. In 1817, at 
the combat of Cochabamba in Higher Peru, 
Espartero, three times wounded, was named 
commander of the battalion which he had led to 
the assault of a redoubt with signal boldness and 
intrepidity. Colonel in 1822, he continued to 
add to his renown, especially at Torata, where 
he was twice wounded. The capitulation of 
| Ayacucho in 1824 put an end to Spanish rule in 
South America. With the rank of brigadier 
Espartero returned to Spain, along with Laserna, 
Valdes, Canterac, Rodil, Alaix, Lopez, Narvaez, 
Maroti, and others, who were called in mockery 
Ayacuchos. of these men, who were 
Espartero’s friends, were afterwards to be his 
fues, and to be widely known for other deeds than 
those which they had performed in America. 
Espartero brought back—a substantial specimen 
of Gil Blas luck—two millions of piastres, whicls 
he had gained by gambling. In garrison at Lo- 
| grono, Espartero spent his money with a good 
deal of ostentation. He fell in love with the 
Senora Jaciutha Santa-Cruz, the young and pretty 
daughter of a rich landowner of Logrono. The 
father offered a very strenuous opposition to the 
marriage, which nevertheless took place. There- 
upon Espartero went with his regiment to 
Palma, in the island of Majorca, where he re- 
mained till the death of Ferdinand VII. In 1832, 
he gave his most emphatic approval to the law 
of succession established by the King, which 
broke through the invariable custom followed in 
the Bourbon family, aud set aside the claims of 
the King’s brother, Don Carlos; more, however, 
to the annoyance and disappointment of the 
priest party, that wished to use Don Carlos as a 
tool, than of Don Carlos himself, who had re- 
ceived a monkish education, and who had as 
little ambition as activity. On the death of the 
King the civil war was kindled, not really by Don 
Carlos, but by his partisans—a civii war in which 
both sides displayed prodigious heroism and most 
execrable cruelty. Espartero offered to pass with 
his regiment into the provinces of the north; the 
offer was accepted. Advanced to high command 
(though not the highest), he was frequently 
beaten by Zumalacarreguy. If the Carlists had 
been indebted for their successes to 
chief, whose death was so grievous a loss to them, 
their opponents might justly ascribe their disas- 
ters to tlieir leader Cordova, who had been a 
court favourite, and who had more presumption 
than audacity, and more audacity than talent. 
The troops of the Queen were m inferior to 
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those of the pretender in discipline, in 
order, and in organisation. Cordova passing 
from the scene to an insignificance from: 
which he should never have been raised,, 
effectual measures were taken to restrain insub- 
ordination in the armies of the Queen by 
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Espartero, who on the 17th September 1836 
I I 

was appointed Viceroy of Navarre, Captain- | 
General of the Basque provinces, and Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the Army of the North. 
Espartero swept the Carlists from the heights of 
Luchana. This victory obtained for him the 
title of Count of Luchana, an honour which, as 
titles in Spain are perhaps brought 


than the knowledge that 


so cheap, 
with it | 


ss sat 











he had twice Madrid from the assaults of 
the Carlists. ing suddet from an in- 
action into which in military and political 
affairs he invari: inks after some splendid 
feat, he in the spri 1838 annihilated a Carlist 
army under Gen gri. This triumph was 
followed in the c f 1838 and 1839 by many 
other successes. The Carlist cause had suffered 


more from the divisions in the ¢ 
from the vigour and valour of the adversary. 
Those divisions Espartero industriously fomented. 
His dexterity in this direct much as the 
numerous defeats wh he inflicted on the Car- 


varlist camp than 





on, as 








lists, led to the negotiations with Maroto, and to 
the peace concluded at Bergera on the 27th 
August 1839 ; wher the result was the retire- 
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ment of the Preten 
Espartero had | 


to Zumalacarre 

of the Carlist leaders; but his most energetic 

efforts were paralysed by internal conflicts 

and jealousies, and wretched priestly intrigues. 

It was the monks who had fanaticised 

the people in favour of Don Carlos, and it was 
is hopes. The peace 
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These n nore than mere words of common- 

place chiv they might be the expression of 

an honest valty. Butit soon became obvious 
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that Christina was leaguing herself with the ene- 

mies of I tero, and that, the rlist dangers 
vanquis was disposed, with true Bourbon 

unteachat sen to the most reactionary mea- | 





sures. QOne of these was a law restricting the 
municipal franchises, which to the Spaniards are 
the c shed shadows « + freedom. The 
refusal to repeal the un repressive enact- 








ment provoked a insurrection in 
the land of i terror, Christina 
sent for Espai In triumph he 
entered Madrid neia; the enthu- 
siasts of the latter city substituting themselves 
for horses in the ancient idiotic fashion. At one 











f the stormy discussions between the Queen and 
Espartero, Christina, with passion, announced her 
determination to abdicate. This was on the 10th 
October 1840. Espartero was from that moment 
practically Regent; but on the 8th May 1841 he 
was c rmed in the Rege: by a vote of the 
Cortes. It has not 1 denied, even by his 
ealumniators, that Espartero for a long time 
governed weil, with firmness, talent, prudence 





and promptitude. 
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gold, was not the sole cause, but it 


cipal cause, of Espartero’s downfal. Resisting 


| Papal and sacerdotal arrogance, striking down 


the attempt made by the infamous O'Donnell in 
the Queen Regent’s favour at Pampeluna, mani- 
festing a temper equally determined toward the 


was a prin- | 


rebellious movements of the Republicans and of | 


the Basque provinces, Espartero appeared to be 
leaving behind his old faults and ascending by 
colossal steps toward Cromwell energy. To. put 
down a fierce and 
toward the end of 1842 Espartero judged it indis- 
pensable to bombard the town. 
severity was greedily seized on by the conspira- 
tors, bribed and unbribed, cf every party, who 
had sworn Espartero’s overthrow. There are 
always as many new constitutions in Spain as of 
fresh insurrections. To one of those countless 
new constitutions Espartero had bound himself 
by oath; and his eulogists have said that he 
never burst through constitutional limits except 
from extreme necessity. 


aimless rising at Barcelona | 


This act of just | 


This is not praise, but | 


. . P } 
blame ; for ina lawless land the only possible | 
| lence; not, however, on the part of Espartero. 


noble 
and 


and the wisdom of a 

ruler. Before an _ odious 
opposition, consisting of 
holding opinions similar to his own, of Re- 
publicans, and of the adherents of Christina, 
Espartero was not timid, but dilatory. He was 
the admirer and the ally of England, and one of 
the principal crimes attributed to him was a 
treaty of commerce supposed to be too advan- 
tageous to English interests, but which Espartero 
could have made with no other design or desire 
than the entrance of his country on a wider and 
more prosperous field of commercial action. 
Perhaps, however, Espartero was too inclined, in 
the face of a hybrid phalanx strong only in hate, 
to treat a Spanish problem as if it had been an 
English one. Lspartero’s dethronement reminds 
us of Palmerston’s in many remarkable points. 
In the one case as in the other, though we scarcely 
pity the vanquished, we applaud not the victors. 
The Cortes having presented to Espartero some 
extremely impertinent and importunate demands, 
which, if granted, would have substantially put 
an end to his authority as Regent, he dissolved 
There was an immediate explosion 
in various parts of Spain. A revolutionary junta, 
formed a 
Queen Isabella; the 
declared Espartero a traitor to his 
Narvaez, who could not be said to be 
tical antagonist of Espartero, since 
never avowed and never consistently 
any political principle, but who was his 
enemy, marcel 


law is the will 
and gifted 


malignant 


1e Cortes. 


Provisional 
country. 
the poli- 
Narvaez 
followed 
personal 


t Barcelona, proclaimed the majority of 
Government 


Ambassador, the Marquis de Turgot. O’Donnell, 
though the colleague of Espartero, and treated by 
the latter with the most unsuspecting confidence 
and the most unbounded kindness, entered into 
the conspiracy which the Bourbons and the Ob- 
scurantists were organising. The cry that the 
community was in danger from Socialism was 
raised; the King gave cigars and wine to the 
troops on parade, as Louis Napoleon, with a 
keener eye to the solid, had given sausages to the 
French battalions; at a time of dearth the stores 
of corn and flour were burned by mobs, who were 
supposed to have been bribed and urged to these 
bad deeds by the opponents of reform, with the 
view of throwing odium on reformers, as if only 
a democratic fury had been present. Espartero 
was repeatedly warned regarding O’Donnell’s 
treachery and the machinations of the Court, but 
paid no attention to the warning. At last the 


| conspirators, finding that peaceable means and 
| diabolical suggestions to an incendiary rabble 


Liberals | 


were not ripening results fast enough, resorted to 
open violence. ‘The violence was met with vio- 


This time, at least, Espartero had not lost popu- 
larity with the nation. At Saragossa, at Barce- 


| lona, and many other towns, there was either 


| that now, 


fighting or an energetic willingness to fight for 
one whose good qualities were now universally 
recognised. But the bolder his champions, the 
more Espartero sank into apathy. His with- 
drawal from the political scene on this occasion 
wanted all dignity; his conduct was not that of 
a strong man grandly resigned, and disposed to 
save by personal sacrifice his country from 
internal commotion—it was the childish yielding 
of a political fatalist. O'Donnell foolishly dreamed 
in the summer of 1856, he was really 
But the Court and the 
and without ceremony 


master of the situation. 
Reactionaries at once 


| showed him that he had merely been used as a 


tool, and in October 1856 the veteran intriguer 
Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, returned to a position 
for which perhaps, in the degradation of Spain, 
he was as fit any one. Narvaez was not a 
better man than O'Donnell, but he had more 
ability. Though Narvaez about a year after fell, 
he had fallen before, yet that and other 
changes of ministry brought no profit to O’Don- 
nell. Compared toa Narvaez and an O’ Donnell 
Espartero is a most respectable personage. But 


as 


as 


| where great genius, great decision, great devoted- 


ed on Madrid, and got the troops to | 


shout for him by a distribution of coin which, no | 


doubt, at one time had either Christina or Louis- 
Philippe for owner. Lspartero, who had behaved 
with lamentable feebleness, but who perhaps did 
not wish to kindle in Spain another civil war, 
sailed from Cadiz on the 30th July 1843. 
landed on the 19th of August in England, where 
he received a warm welcome. Three days before, 
he was deprived by a decree of all his titles, 
honours, and orders. These, however, were re- 
stored to him in 1848, when he was permitted to 
return to Spain. He retired to Logrono, and 
appeared to take no part in public affairs, and 
perhaps he really took little. Spain never 
marches, but it is always tossing in feverish un- 
easiness. We must not marvel, then, that in one 
ofits hottest fits of fever it was seized with a 
sudden enthusiasm for Espartero. Don Leopoldo 
O'Donnell, Duke of Lucena, the worthy gentle- 
man already mentioned who had against 
Espartero so many 
own account and for his own en fit in 1854, 
and plotted with success. O’Donnell—the vilest 
renegade that modern Spain has produced, and 
who is a disgrace to his Irish ancestry—upset in 


) 
Pp otter 


the summer of 1854 a Ministry and became what 
is currently called master of the situation. But 
he at once discovered that neither Court nor 


more than a 
himself, 


him to pla y for 
principal part. “To 


country would trust 


moment the save 











He | 


ness are required, we thrust the Esparteros out 
of the way, who mean well, but who interest only 
when they come to us like Hamlet in a play. 

; A MAN or no Party. 


A Lrrerary Punic or Taree MiLiions.—This 
discovery (which I venture to consider equally new 
and surprising) dawned upon me gradually. I made 
my first approaches towards it in walking about 
London, more especially in the second and third rate 
At such times, whenever I passed 


neighbourhoods, 
or small tobacconist’s shop, I 


a small stationer’s 


| became conscious, mechanically as it were, of certain 


conscious of 


years before, ‘plotted on his | 


| family. 


therefore, he entered into an alliance with Espar- 
tero, who was summoned from his retreat. When | 
Espartero entered Madrid every heart and every 
voice strove to atone for ner ingratitude. 
Espartero was again the most conspicuous man 
i he man the most esteemed, beloved, 


‘he practical measures which, 


1 to power, he brought forward were 


both in intention and in effect For 
son, however, were they etsy 
wiaries. These had the countenance of 








} body of 


: * | mystery w hich the shar; 
ueen, and the support of the French , ¢ ad 


publications which invariably occupied the windows. 
These publications all appeared to be of the same 
small quarto size; they seemed to consist merely of 
a few unbound pages; each one of them hada picture 
on the upper half ‘of the front leaf, and a quantity of 
small print on the under. I noticed just as much as 
this for some time, and no more. None of the gentle- 
men who are so good as to guide my taste in literary 
matters had ever directed my attention towards 
these mysterious publications. My favourite Re- 
view is, as I firmly believe, at this very day, un- 
their existence. I have five of these 
journals now before me, represented by one sample 


copy, bought hap-hazard, of each. There are 
many more; but these five represent the suc- 


cessful and well-established members of the literary 
The eldest of them is a stout lad of fifteen 
years’ standing. The youngest is an infant of three 
months old. All five are sold at the same price of 
one penny; all five are published regularly once a 
week; all five c ontain about the same quantity of 
matter. The weekly circulation of the most successful 
of the five is now v publi cly advertised (and, as I am 
informed, w ithout exaggeration) at half a million. 
Taking the other four as attaining altogether to a 
circulation of another half million (which 1s probably 
u a sale of a 





the 





much under the right estimate) we have 
million weekly for five penny journals. Reckoning 
nly three readers to eaclt copy sold, the result is a 


public of three millions—a public unknown to the 
world; unknown, as disciples, to the whole 
‘ofessed critics; unknown, as customers, at 

1 the great publishing r- houses ; 
», to the distinguished English 
A reading public of three 
out of the pale of literary 
non worth examining—a 
yan among us may not 
elie ld V. oO? ng 


ints 
iterary 








the great libraries a 
unknown, as an audieac 
writers of our own tia 
millions whi 
civilisation is a 
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it easy to solve.—i/ 
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CHRISTOFFEL’S ZWINGLI. 

Zwingli; or, the Rise of the Reformation in Switzer- 
land. A Life of the Reformer, with some Notices 
of his Time and Contemporaries. By R. Curis- 
TOFFEL, Pastor of the Reformed Church, Win- 
tersingen, Switzerland. ‘Translated from the 
German by Jonn Cocunran, Esq. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 

Ir is only the most superficial reader of history 

that would allow himself to be so dazzled by the 

excessive splendour that encircles the names of 

Luther and Calvin, as not to discern the steady 

though less brilliant halo that adorns the memory 

of Erasmus, Zwingli, C&icoiampadius, Bugenha- 
gen, Melanchthon, Bullinger, and the other dis- 
tinguished men that co-operated in the great 

Refurmation. Of all these, none so closely 

resembled Luther as the father of the Reforma- 

tion in Switzerland, Huldreich Zwingli. Born in 
the same year, both were led, at about the same 
time, and quite independently of each other, to 
discern the doctrinal errors and ecclesiastical 
abuses of the Papal system; both were animated 
by a sincere love for their fatherland; and what 
they felt earnestly they both of them preached 
zealously, and without fear of anght that might 

happen to themselves in the strife. It was t 

lot of Zwingli, however, to fall on the battle-field 

inthe prime of life, and before he had quite 
achieved the great object of hi and it 
was the misfortune of both, that they differed 

from each other upon a point of d t 








xistene 











‘trine that 
engendered much ill-fecling among their respec- 
tive followers. Hence it is that the two names, 
which ought to have descended to posterity 
bracketed toge ther, have somehow got separated, 
and the fame of Zwingli has been eclipsed by t 
greater renown of Luther. 

Huldreich Zwingli, or Ulrich Zuinglins, th 
name by which he is best 
readers, was born on the Ist of January ; 
the little Alpine village of Wildlaus, at the 
eastern extremity of the valley of Toggenburg, in 
the Canton of St. Gall. The inhabicants of 
village are represented as having been from time 
immemorial a simple pastoral people, who in the 
month of May drive their cattle to the mountain 
heights, ascending from Alp to Alp ever higher, 
until in July or August the utmost height is 
gained ; and who, when winter asserts her gloomy 
reign, descend to the plains, where they stall 
their cows, and beguile the long evenings in 
their poorly-furnished cottages with music and 
song. Such was the community into which 
Zwingli was born, under the most favourable 
auspices, for his father owned and 
Alps, and was so much esteemed by the in- 
habitants that they had elected him Ammann, or 
head of the village. But the Ammann 
merely a respectable man; he was also a God- 
fearing, patriotic Swiss citizen, “who in the 
circle of his family and more intimate associates 
was in the habit of relating stories from Swiss 
history, showing his attentive auditors how their 
native valley of ‘Toggenburg had acquired greater 
and yet greater freedom, and how its inhabitants 
had secured themselves in the possession of it, by 
allying themselves with the bold confederates 
who rolled back from their mountain steeps the 
hosts of Charles the Bold.” ‘I'he Parson of Wild- 
haus was also a Zwingli, Bartholomzus by name, 
and brother of the Ammann, who afterwards 
became Dean of Wesen. He was much attached 
tothe family of his brother, and took especial 
notice of young Huldreich, whom he loved as 
his own son. ‘There was likewise another 
siastic in the family who took notice of him, 
John Meili, an uncle of Zwingli’s mother, who 
was for some time time Abbot of the Cloister of 
Fischingen, in the Canton of Thurgau. 
two ecclesiastics were both of them truly pious 
men, far different from the corrupt clergy too 
general at the period. Huildreich’s mother and 
grandmother were also very excellent persons, 
imbued with strong religious feelings; and the 
boy, we are told, otten hang on the lips oT the 
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Jatter, “as she stirred his piety by relation 
Pp 2 se 

of legendary tales and Biblica Such 

Were the begettings and surro 3 of th 





future reformer. 
About the vear 1493, 

year, young Zwing! 

of his wncle, the Dean of 


when he was in his ninth 


to th 





i was consigned 


se 
VV esen, 


charge 





who sent him 


j to the public school in that town, whence, such | 


was the aptitude for learning that he displayed, 
he was shortly removed to Basle, and after- 
wards to Berne, where he was placed under the 
tuition of Henry Woelflein or Lupulus, a distin- 
guished scholar, who was deeply read in the Greek 
and Latin classics, geography, and history. Such 
was his reputation at this early period, that the 
Dominicans of Berne enticed him into their clois- 
ter, with the view of making him a monk—a 
snare from which he was preserved by the pru- 
dence of his father and uncle, who recalled him 
home to send him elsewhere. 

‘e next hear of him, but at what precise period 
his biographer does not state, as attending the 
high school at Vienna, where he devoted himself 
for about two years, with much success, to the 
study of philosophy and the 











Latin clas 
About the year 1502 he again went 
where he occupied himself in teaching, at the san 
time that he himself attended the prelections at the 
} on school. 








In 1505 Zwingli coneluded his studies at 
Basle, took his degree of Master of Arts, and 
decided upon entering the ecclesiastical state 


nown than he received an 





No sooner was this 
the parson of Glarus, being 


invitation to become 
elected to that post by the free votes of 




















community. Zwir accepted the call, 
immediately repaired to Constance, where 
took priest’s orders. On _ proceeding, 
however, to take possession of Glarus, he 
there an intruder in the person of or 
eg descendant of an_arist cal 
it this tia Hor to tl 
. boon com] s I ness, W 
red with a Papal letter iInvestit 
lace, although he was alrea ly j e 
possession of several livings.” As an instar of 
thee tion of the times it may be menti ] 
that , Who had been elec 
had ¢ > the legal right o 
bliged to buy off this cormorar 





money before he could enter u; 
Zwingli ent } ] 
an exalted i 


lirst resolve was: "* i wilil De true at 








fore God in every situation of life in whi 











hand of the Lord may place me.” Next to 
his pulpit ministrations, he devoted f with 
the utmost diligence to the ed of t 
outh of Glarus. He founded a | 
his parish, superintended the s oi 
pupils himself, and won over a young 
men from the first families in the country 
to the cause of enlightened learning. The 
illustrious [rasmus bears testimony » his 
labours in this ré Sp S. Writing to Zwit ali t 
says: * All hail to the Swiss people, whom I have 
V ired, whose intellectual and moral 


always admir 





























qualities yourself, and men such as yourself, 
training. But his known love learning 
exposed him to tatior There was ) 
Matthew NSchinner, a cardinal of the Romish 
Chureh, who, from b y a herd-boy | 
risen to that igh ha now 
ome as emissary fr ei Switzer 
land. ‘The part he! vas to enlist as 
much support as possible from high and low in 
Switzerland, in favour of t as opposed 
the French King. The ] sig 1 Ca 
was not long in perceivin t ul 
enthusiastic Parson of Giarus was just the 
individual best to farther s . 
To him, therefore, Schinner rep 
adroitly taking advantage of Zwingli’s repu- 
ta for learning med | that 
Pope his master s t } 
the su of y s \ € n 
to | his studies; in ret whic 

Zwineli’s ta . ' ‘. re } 
levot to tl j } l 7 V 
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to fanev that i for their ney s tid wit! 

1e lota of the tr hey take back, or 





give it, as they pleased.” Wethus see him fora 
time in the character of a pensionary of the Pope 
—the only part of his whole career in life against 


which there can be brought any serious ob- 


jection. 


So successful was Schinner in his diplomacy in 
Switzerland, that in the early part of 1515 a body 
of some 20,000 men was raised there, and led 
across the Alps to drive the French out of 
Lombardy. Glarus contributed largely to this 
force, and Zwingli accompanied it to the field as 
chaplain or field preacher. This, it seems, was 

ancient Swiss custom, so that it would perhaps 








ana 
be harsh to say that Zwingli acted asa Papal pen- 
sionary. It is significant, that when 
the campaign brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, ‘a Papal embassy presented by the 
hand of Zwingli the proud victors in the war 
with a richly-gilt sword and a ducal hat, embla- 
ned with pearls and gold, over which the Holy 
Spirit hove: in the form of a dove. At the 
same time the honorary title was bestowed upon 
them of ‘ Deliverers of the Church.’” Again, in 
1515, when Francis I. endeavoured to recover the 
province of Upper Italy, and the Swiss again 
crossed the Alps to oppose him, Zwingli accom- 
ied them as before. 
» time was coming, however, when neither 


lsewhere would Zwingli 


however, 


was 













pan 
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in the battle-field nor « 
be regarded as the champion of the Pope. In the 
interval between the years 1506 and 1516 he had 

l , and had been much ick with 
. id the 








studied dee] 








r es between ancie 
usag t Church. In 1514 he paid a visit 
) where he became acquainted with Eras- 


mus, and not only had his own views strength- 






ened, but was enlightened upon many points 
difference between the primitive Church and 
Church of Rome. It was not for a man 
tt Zwingli’s impulsive temperament to lock 
ip all this within his own br In his ser- 
mons he frequently gave to his 


convictions, so that he was not long without 
1aving a suspicion of heresy attached to him;and 
, that his residence at Glarus 
| s fortunate 
time he re- 
nistrator of 


resort of pil- 
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siedeln was famous for a wonder-working picture 
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Espartero, who on the 17th September 1836 
was appointed Viceroy of Navarre, Captain- | 
General of the Basque provinces, and Com- | 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the North. 
Espartero swept the Carlists from the heights of 
Luchana. This victory obtained for him the 
title of Count of Luchana, an honour which, as 
titles in Spain cheap, perhaps brought 
with it than the knowledge that 
he had twice saved Madrid from the assaults of 


are so 


‘action 





1 
less sati 





the Carlists. B ling suddenly from an in- 
action into which alike in military and political 
affairs he invariably sinks after some splendid 





rlist 
This triumph was 
"1838 and 1839 by many 


feat, he in 
army under 
followed in th 


spring of 1838 annihilated a Ce 
neral Negri. 


> course Of 











other successes. The Carlist cause had suffered 
more from the divisions in the Carlist camp than 
from the vigour and valour of the adversary. 


Those divisions Espartero industriously fomented. 








His dexterity in this rection, as much as the 
numerous defeats wh ie inflicted on the Car- 
lists, led to the negotiations with Maroto, and to 
the peace concluded Bergera on the 27th 





August 1839 ; whereof the 
ment of the Pretender into France. 
Espartero had been friends in 
t lacarreguy, Maroto 

the Carlist leaders; 


efforts were paralysed by 
} 


result was the retire- 
5 

Maroto and 
America. Next 
was the ablest 
his most energetic 
internal conflicts 





but 





and jealousies, and wretched priestly intrigues. 
It was the monks who had _fanaticised 
the people in favour of Don Carlos, and it was 
the monks who ruined all his hopes. The peace 
rhich had been signed at Bergera did not prevent 
Carlist General Cabrera from continuing the 
Aragon in 1840. But this was merely a 

ty and useless prolonging of a contest which 
lready 1 decided, and the final blow 

it the Ca t t need to be a strong 

The hero of the hour had his reward: he 

was created a grandee of the first class and Duke 
of Vittoria. While adding to his military glory 
Espartero had not neglected to extend his politi- 
cal influence. Having contributed to the over- 


throw of the Calatrava ministry, he did not avail 





himself of the opportt a foremost 
political positi whi ed. He 
limited himself to promotion 
for some of his friends, who no doubt, however, 
were instructed to pioneer his elevation to some- 





thing more exalted the premiership. For a 
season Espartero p 1 an ardent devotedness 
tothe Queen Regent, saying that he was like Don 
Quixote a Manchego, that the ) . idy of his thoughts 





was rov: 








These mig} sth in mere words of common- 
place chiv: they might be the expression of 
an honest y But it s became obvious 
that Chri i was leaguing herself with the ene- 
mies of Espartero, and that, the Carlist dangers 
vanquish she was disposed, with true Bourbon 





unteachableness, to the most reactionary mea- 
sures. One of these was law restricting the 
municipal franchises, which to the Spaniards are 
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id, in triumph Valencia; the enthu- 
siasts of the latter city substituting themselves 
for horses in the ancient idiotic fashion. At one 
of the stormy discussions between the Queen and 
Espartero, Christina, with passion, announced her 
determination t lice This was on the 10th 
October 1840. Espartero was om rennt moment 
practically Regent; but on May 1841 he 
was confirme Rk y a vote of the 
Cortes. It h he denied, even by his 


calumniators 
governed w 
and pri 3 
been left to it self, } 


ero for a long time 
, talent, prudence 
ps, if Spain had 
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| appeared to take no part in public affairs, 





gold, was not the sole cause, but it was a prin- 
cipal cause, of Espartero’s downfal. Resisting 


| Papal and sacerdotal arrogance, striking down 


the attempt made by the infamous O'Donnell in 
the Queen Regent’s favour at Pampeluna, mani- 
festing a temper equally determined toward the 
rebellious movements of the Republicans and of 
the Basque provinces, Espartero appeared to be 
leaving behind his old faults and ascending by 
colossal steps toward Cromwell energy. To put 
down a fierce and 
toward the end of 1842 Espartero judged it indis- 
pensable to bombard the town. 


aimless rising at Barcelona | 





Ambassador, the Sinngulé a T ay Oo’ Beandl, 
though the colleague of Espartero, and treated by 
the latter with the most unsuspecting confidence 
and the most unbounded kindness, entered into 
the conspiracy which the Bourbons and the Ob- 
scurantists were organising. The cry that the 
community was in danger from Socialism was 
raised; the King gave cigars and wine to the 
troops on parade, as Louis Napoleon, with a 
keener eye to the solid, had given sausages to the 
French battalions; at a time of dearth the stores 


| of corn and flour were burned by mobs, who were 


This act of just | 


severity was greedily seized on by the conspira- | 
tors, bribed and unbribed, of every party, who | 


had sworn Espartero’s overthrow. There are 
always as many new constitutions in Spain as of 
fresh insurrections. To one of those countiess 
new constitutions Espartero had bound himself 
by oath; and his eulogists have said that he 
never burst through constitutional limits except 
from extreme necessity. ‘This is not praise, but 
blame ; for ina lawless 
law is the will and the wisdom of a noble 
and gifted ruler. Before an odious and 
malignant opposition, consisting of Liberals 
holding opinions similar to his own, of Re- 
publicans, and of the adherents of Christina, 
Espartero was not timid, but dilatory. He was 
the admirer and the ally of England, and one of 
the principal crimes attributed to him was a 


land the only poasible | 


supposed to have been bribed and urged to these 
bad deeds by the opponents of reform, with the 
view of throwing odium on reformers, as if only 
a democratic fury had been present. Espartero 
was repeatedly warned regarding O’Donnell’s 
treachery and the machinations of the Court, but 
paid no attention to the warning. At last the 
conspirators, finding that peaceable means and 
diabolical suggestions to an incendiary rabble 
were not ripening results fast enough, resorted to 
open violence. ‘he violence was met with vio- 


| lence; not, however, on the part of Espartero. 


| larity with the nation. 


This time, at least, Espartero had not lost popu- 
At Saragossa, at Barce- 


| lona, and many other towns, there was either 
| fighting or an energetic willingness to fight for 


treaty of commerce supposed to be too advan- | 
| wanted all dignity; his conduct was not that of 


tageous to English interests, but which Espartero 
could have made with no other design or desire 
than the entrance of his country on a wider and 
more prosperous field of commercial action. 
Perhaps, however, Espartero was too inclined, in 
the face of a hybrid phalanx strong only in hate, 

to treat a Spanish problem as if it had been an 
En; sh one. Espartero’s dethronement reminds 
us of Palmerston’s in many remarkable points. 
In the one case as in the other, though we scarcely 
pity the vanquished, we applaud not the victors. 
The Cortes having presented to Espartero some 
extremely impertinent and importunate demands, 
which, if granted, would have substantially put 
an end to his authority as Regent, he dissolved 
the Cortes. There was an immediate explosion 
in various parts of Spain. A revolutionary junta, 








formed at Barcelona, proclaimed the majority of 


Government 
traitor to his country. 
said to be 


Queen Isabella; the Provisional 
declared Espartero a 
Narvaez, who could not be 
tical antagonist of LEspartero, since 
never avowed and never consistently 
any political principle, but who was his 
enemy, marcl 
shout for him by a distribution of coin which, no 
doubt, at one time had either Christina or Louis- 
Philippe for owner. [spartero, who had behaved 
with lamentable feebleness, but who perhaps did 
not wish to kindle in Spain another civil war, 
sailed from Cadiz on the 30th July 1843. 
landed on the 19th of August in England, where 
he received a warm welcome. Three days before, 
he was deprived by a decree of all his titles, 
honours, and orders. These, however, were re- 
stored to him in 1848, when he was permitted to 
return to Spain. He retired to Logrono, and 
and 
perhaps he really took little. Spain never 
marches, but it is always tossing in feverish un- 
easiness. We must not marvel, then, that in one 
of its hottest fits of fever it was seized with a 
sudden enthusiasm for Espartero. Don Leopoldo 
O'Donnell, Duke of Lucena, the worthy gentle- 
man already mentioned who had plotte d against 
Espartero so many years before, ‘plotted on his 
own and for his own benefit in 1854, 
and plotted with success. O’Donnell—the vilest 
renegade that modern Spain has produced, and 
who is a disgrace to his Irish ancestry—upset in 
the summer of 1854 a Ministry 
is currently called master of the sit 
he at once discovers d that neither 
country would trust him to play for 
moment the principal part. 
therefore, he 


Narvaez 
followed 





account 





uation. But 
Court nor 
more than a 
"To save himself, 


is retreat. When 
Espartero entered Madrid ever y heart and every 
voice strove to atone for ingratitude. 
Espartero was again the mast conspicuous man 
in Spain, the man the most esteemed, beloved, 


and trusted. The practical measures which, 
when restored to power, he brought forward were 
all excellent both in intention and in effect For 
that very reason, however, were they distateful 
to tl These had the countenance of 
th n, and the support of the French 





one whose good qualities were now universally 
recognised. But the bolder his champions, the 
more Espartero sank into apathy. His with- 
drawal from the political scene on this occasion 


a strong man grandly resigned, and disposed to 
save by personal sacrifice his country from 
internal commotion—it was the childish yielding 
of a political fatalist. O’Donnell foolishly dreamed 


| that now, in the summer of 1856, he was really 


master of the situation. But the Court and the 
Reactionaries at once and without ceremony 
showed him that he had merely been used as a 
tool, and in October 1856 the veteran intriguer 
Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, returned to a position 
for which perhaps, in the degradation of Spain, 
he was as fit any one. Narvaez was not a 
better man than O'Donnell, but he had more 
ability. Though Narvaez about a year after fell, 
he had fallen before, yet that and other 


as 


as 


| changes of ministry brought no profit to O’Don- 


nell. Compared toa Narvaez and an O’Donnell 
Espartero is a most respectable personage. But 


| where great genius, great decision, great devoted- 


the poli- | 


ness are required, we thrust the Esparteros out 


| of the way, who mean well, but who interest only 


personal | 
ied on Madrid, and got the troops to | 


when they come to us like Hamlet in a play. 
A MAN OF No Party. 
furee Mi.ions.—This 


A Lirerary Public or 


| discovery (which I venture to consider equally new 


| and surprising 


He | 


and became what | 


| veh of pr 


| writers of our own time. 


| mystery which the shar] 


| 


|} much under the 
| million 
| only three read 


) dawned upon me gradually. I made 
my first approaches towards it in walking about 
London, more especially i in the second and third rate 
ne ighbourl wods. Atsuch times, whenever I passed 
a small stationer’s or small tobacconist’s shop, I 
became conscious, mechanically as it were, of certain 
publications which invariably ‘occupied the windows. 
‘These publications all appeared to be of the same 
small quarto size; they seemed to consist merely of 
a few unbound pages; each one of them hada pic ture 
on the upper half of the front leaf, and a quantity of 
small print on the under. I noticed just as much as 
this for some time, and no more. None of the gentle- 
men who are so good as to guide my taste in literary 
matters had ever directed my attention towards 
these mysterious publications. My favourite Re- 
view is, as I firmly believe, at this very day, un- 
conscious of their existence. I have five of these 
journals now before me, represented by one sample 
copy, bought hap-hazard, of each. There are 
many more; but these five represent the suc- 
cessful and well-established members of the literary 
family. The eldest of them is a stout Jad of fifteen 

years’ standing. The youngest is an infant of three 
months old. All five are sold at the same price of 
one penny; all five are published regularly once a 
week; all five contain about the same quantity of 
matter. The weekly circulation of the most successfal 
of the five is now publicly advertised (and, as I am 
informed, without exaggeration) at half a million. 

Taking the other four as attaining altogether to a 


nis ae ar | circulation of another half million (which is probably 
entered into an alliance with Espar- | 


| tero, who was summoned from | 


right estimate) we have a sale of a 
a4 for five penny journals. Reckoning 
rs toeack copy sold, the result is a 
Samia of three millions—a public unknown to the 
erary world; unknown, as disciples, to the whole 
ities; unknown, as customers, at 

the great libraries and the great publisting-houses ; 
unknown », to the distinguished Englis! 
A reading public of three 
out of the pale of literary 
amining—a 
not 


we 





} 


ofessed critic 





, as an audience 
nillions which lies 
civilisation is a phenomenon worth ex 
est man among us may 


l Words. 





find it easy to solve.—L/ouseh 
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INGLISH LITERATURE. 


CHRISTOFFEL’S ZWINGLI. 

Zwingli; or, the Rise of the Reformation in Switzer- 
land. A Life of the Reformer, with some Notices 
of his Time and Contemporaries. By R. Curis- 
TOFFEL, Pastor of the Reformed Church, Win- 
tersingen, Switzerland. ‘Translated from the 
German by Jonn Cocuran, Esq. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 

Ir is only the most superficial reader of history 

that would allow himself to be so dazzled by the 


excessive splendour that encircles the names of 


Luther and Calvin, as not to discern the steady 
though less brilliant halo that adorns the memory 
of Erasmus, Zwingli, Cicoiampadius, Bugenha- 
gen, Melanchthon, Bullinger, and the other dis- 
tinguished men that co-operated in the ¢reat 
Reformation. Of all these, none so closely 
resembled Luther as the father of the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland, Huldreich Zwingli. Born in 
the same year, both were led, at about the same 
time, and quite independently of each other, to 
discern the doctrinal errors and ecclesiastical 
abuses of the Papal system; both were animated 
by a sincere love for their fatherland; and what 
they felt earnestly they both of them preached 
jealously, and without fear of anght that might 
happen to themselves in the strife. It was the 
lot of Zwingli, however, to fall on the battle-field 
inthe prime of life, and before he had quite 
achieved the great object of his existence ; and it 
was the misfortune of both, that th fered 
from each other upon a point of di that 
ngendered much ill-feeling among their respec- 
tive followers. Hence it is that the two names, 
which ought to have descended to posterity 
bracketed together, have somehow got separated, 
and the fame of Zwingli has been eclipsed by the 
greater renown of Luther. 

Huldreich Zwingli, or Ulrich Zuinglins, the 
name by which he is best known to 
readers, was born on the Ist of January 1484, iu 
the little Alpine village of Wildhaus, at the 
eastern extremity of the valley of Toggenburg, in 
the Canton of St. Gall. The inhabitants of this 
village are represented as having been from ti 
immemorial a simple pastoral people, whio in t 
mouth of May drive their cattle to the mountain 
heights, ascending from Alp to Alp ever higher, 
until in July or August the utmost height is 
gained ; and who, when winter asserts her gloomy 
reign, descend to the plains, where they stall 
their cows, and beguile the long evenings in 
their poorly-furnished cottages with music and 
song. Such was the community into which 
Zwingli was born, under the most favourable 
auspices, for his father owned meadows and 
Alps, and was so much esteemed by the in- 
habitants that they had elected him Ammann, or 
head of the village. But the Ammann was not 
merely a respectable man; he was also a God- 
fearing, patriotic Swiss citizen, “who in the 
circle of his family and more intimate associates 
was in the habit of relating stories from Swiss 
history, showing his attentive auditors how their 
native valley of ‘oggenburg had acquired greater 
and yet greater freedom, and how its inhabitants 
had secured themselves in the possession of it, by 
allying themselves with the bold confederates 
who rolled back from their mountain steeps the 
hosts of Charles the Bold.” The Parson of Wild- 
haus was also a Zwingli, Bartholomzus by name, 
and brother of the Ammann, who afterwards 
became Dean of Wesen. He was much attached 
to the family of his brother, and took especial 
notice of young Huldreich, whom he loved as 
his own son. ‘There was likewise another eccle- 
iastic in the family who took notice of him, 
John Meili, an uncle of Zwingli’s mother, who 
was for some time time Abbot of the Cloister of 
Fischingen, in the Canton of ‘Thurgau. 
two ecclesiastics were both of them truly 
men, far different from the corrupt cl 
general at the period. Huidreich’s mother and 
grandmother were also very excellent persons, 
imbued with strong religious feelings; and the 
boy, we are told, often huang on the lips of the 
latter, “‘as she stirred his piety by the relation 
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of legendary tales and Biblical stories.” Such 
were the begettings and surroundings of the 





future reformer. 
About the vear 1493, when 
year, young Zwingli was cons 


is ninth 


charge 





of his wncle, the Dean of Wesen, who sent bim | , 








j to the public school in that town, whence, such 
was the aptitude for learning that he displayed 
he was shortly removed to Basle, and after- 
wards to Berne, where he was placed under the 
tuition of Henry Woelfiein or Lupulus, a distin- 
guished scholar, who was deeply read in the Greek 
and Latin classics, geography, and history. Such 
was his reputation at this early period, that the 
Dominicans of Berne enticed him into their clois 
ter, with the view of making him 
snare from which he was preserved by the pru- 


i 


a monk—a 





dence of his father and uncle, who recalled him 
home to send him elsewhere. 

We next hear of him, but at what precise period 
his biographer does not state, as attending the 
high school at Vienna, where he devoted himself 
for about two years, with much success, to the 
study of philosophy and the Latin 
About the year 1502 he again went 
where he occupied himself in teaching, at the same 
time that he himselfattended the prelections at the 
high school. 

In 1505 Zwingli 


Basle, took his degree of Master 


} a 
Ciassics. 


to Basie, 
: 


concluded his studies a 
of Arts, and 
sided upon entering the ecclesiastical 
No sooner was this ki than he received an 
invitation to become 

that post by the free votes of the 
Zwingli accepted the call, and 
repaired to C I 
orders. 


possession 





1OWn 





» parson of Glarus, being 
elected to 
community. 
immediately 
he took 
nowever, to 





priest's 


take 


found there an intruder in the person of o 
Goeldli, “the descendant of an aristocratical 
house, at this time Master of the Horse tot 

1B) 
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his rioliness, who 


} } ; "y 
ope, anu a Doon COMpanlon OF 






l appeared with a Vapal letter of invest 









for the place, although he was already in the 
ion of several livings.” As an insta of 

the corruption of the times it may be ioned 

t ‘li, who lected b 103e Who 

had alone the leg: * pres i was 

obliged to buy off I t with a sum of 

money before he cou pon h off 

Zwinegli entered jastl 














an exalted idea of the priestly char 

first resolve was: “ I will I l 

fore God in every situation of life in which tl 
hand of the Lord may place me.” Next to 
his pulpit ministrations, he devoted f with 
the utmost diligence to the educ: of tl 
youth of Glarus. He founded a Latin school in 
his parish, superintended the studies of th 


pupils himself, and won over a band of young 
men from the first families in the country 
to the lightened 1 ling. The 


cause of enl 
illustrious I 





test to his 
t. Writing to Zwingli, he 


Swiss people, whom Ii have 
peo} 


ears tes 





labours in tl 
says: * All hail to the 
always admired, whose 
qualities yourself, and n 


training. But his 
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is Fes} 





























exposed him to temptation. There mn 
Matthew Schinner, a car i tl Romish 
Chuareb, who, from being a_herd-boy ! 
risen to that high position, and had now 
come as emissary trom the Pope i S ! 
land. ‘The part he had to play was to eniist as 
much support as possible from high a i 
Switzerland, in favour of th pe, as oF | 
the French King. The keen-sighted C na 
was not long in perceivi the u ind 
enthusiastic Parson of Glarus was just the 
individual best adapted to farther s vs 
Lo him, therelure, ‘ea } I re 
adroitly taking advantage of Zwi 3 repu- 
tation for learning, informed ! that 
Pope his I set "i 
the sum of fif $ ially en n 
to | his : rett xr which 
Zwingli’s ta 3s and ! 3 re to | 
levot to tl Pop TI ] ny Wa 
to h for t young s : s 
hit ifor L« ess here bef God 
the < vines t 2) 
ar im t H t 1 hung 
mightily on the Roman power ught it 
uh cou yi to take money from it 
} igh Tt i¢ nis ibassad Ss, 1 a 
ni K press er ‘“ :% t { t 
preach nothin st e they t 
to faney that I for their money should withhold 
ne iota of the tr y might take back, or 
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give it, as they pleased.” Wethus see him fora 
time in the character of a pensionary of the Pope 
—the only part of his whole career in life against 
which there can be brought any serious ob- 
jection. 

So successful was Schinner in his diplomacy in 
Switzerland, that in the early part of 1515 a body 
of some 20,000 men was raised there, and led 
across the Alps to drive the French out of 
Lombardy. Glarus contributed largely to 
force, and Zwingli accompanied it to the field as 
chaplain or field preacher. ‘This, it seems, was 
an ancient Swiss custom, so that it would perhaps 
be harsh to say that Zwingli acted asa Papal pen- 
It is significant, however, that when 
paign brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, **a Papal embassy presented by the 
hand of Zwingli the proud victors in the war 
with a richly-gilt sword and a ducal hat, embla- 
zoned with pearls and gold, over which the Holy 
Spirit hovered in the form of a dove. At the 
same time honorary title was bestowed upon 
them of ‘ Deliverers of the Church.” Again, in 
1515, when Francis I. endeavoured to recover the 
province of Upper Italy, and the Swiss again 
crossed the Alps to oppose him, Zwingli aceom- 
panied them as before. 

The time was coming, however, when neither 
in the battle-field nor elsewhere would Zwingli 
be regarded as the champion of the Pope. In the 
interval between the years 1506 and 1516 he had 
nd had been n truck with 
etween ancient practice and the 
iurch. In 1514 he paid a visit 
acquainted with Eras- 


this 








was 




















e became 


mus, and not only had his own views strength- 


but was enlightened upon many points 





d rence between the primitive Church and 
Church Rome. It was not for a man 
1 Zwingli’s impulsive temperament to lock 


ip all this within his own breast. In his ser- 
mons he frequently gave expression to his 
convictions, so that he was not long without 

I ttached to him;and 


having a suspicion of heresv a 





he ¢ was, that his residence at Glarus 

can ing but pleasant. It was fortunate 
for lium, theretore, that just at this time he re- 
ceived an invitation from the Administrator of 
Kinsiedeln, a famous cloister and resort « f pil- 
rims, to go thither and hel 








siedeln was famous for a wonder-working picture 
t! crowds of 


Virgin, which drew tegether 





ims, who made the cloister presents In pro- 
m to their ability. <All this, to their 
eli denounced, and with such 


returned deeply 

ns as the 
suc- 
uning over to his views the Ad- 
ministrator Theobald of Geroldseck, Francis 
‘ink, John Oechslin, and others; and this to such 
n extent, that the reading of the New Testament 
in the German tongue was introduced among the 
permission given to any of them 
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also in form and figure, and was now in the flower 
of his age, adding to a powerful frame of body a 
well-modulated, deep-toned voice. 

For four years did Zwingli preach and teach 
at Zurich, producing an evident change in the 
life and conversation of the majority of his 
hearers. Nor was he less successful in quelling 
the passion of the Zurichers for engaging as 
mercenaries in foreign wars. At his recommen- 
dation they refused to take any side in the 
contests between the Pope, the Emperor, and the 
King of France. ‘This gained him many political 
enemies, while at the same time his ecclesiastical 
superior, the Bishop of Constance, took offence 
at his religious proceedings. Other neighbour- 
ing bishops, also, took alarm, and one and all 
resolved to crush Zwingli and his associates. 
But in vain. Zwingli had got too strong a hold 
upon his faithful Zurichers; and it was resolved 
in an ecclesiasiastical assembly of the canton, 
on the 15th of August 1522, that its members 
should “preach nothing but what is contained 
in the Word of God.” 

Having gained this victory, Zwingli went on 
nobly for the next four years with the work of 
Reformation—not, however, without great per- 
sonal risk to himself, his life being frequently 
attempted by assassins. Like Luther, too, he 
had to contend not only against the Papacy, but 
against the Anabaptists, those wild fanatics whose 
extravagance damaged the cause of the Reforma- 
tion more than the axe and the faggot of its avowed 
enemies. Among the Romanists his greatest 
enemy was Faber, once a friend and a pretended 








| kill.” 
| leaning against a tree, by a party of marauding | 


Reformer, but now raging like Eck— Luther's | 


Dr. Eck—against all who dared to impugn any 
of the errors of the Papacy. Both of these men 
loudly proclaimed that the only way of dealing 
with the Reformation was that of the fire and the 
sword. These, however, were not his only trials. 
He found himself involved in an important 
doctrinal dispute with Martin Luther himself, 
the man whom of all others he most admired, 
and whom he himself most resembled. Into the 
nature of this dispute it is not our purpose to 
enter. Suffice it to say that he combated Luther 
upon his tenet of consubstantiation in the Eucha- 
Tist, and that, believing himself to have truth 





plan of operations: at all events, he marched 


to the field with the main body of the 
Zurich troops, amounting to about four 


thousand men. There were altogether in the 
field as many as thirty thousand men on both 


sides. Had Zurich now struck a_ decisive 
blow, as Zwingli advised, religious liberty 


might have been secured, and an honourable and 
lasting peace have been concluded. 
which, the leaders temporised and listened to 
overtures of accommodation from the Five 
Places. The result was a treaty of peace, signed 
on the 24th of June 1530, the terms of which 
were highly favourable to the Reformers, liad they 
been observed by their opponents. This, how- 
ever, was never intended. War broke out again in 
the following year; and this time the Zurichers 


managed their affairs so badly that a force of | 


only one thousand men found themselves opposed 
to about eight thousand of the enemy, in the 
neighbourhood of Cappel, and in such a position 
that it was impossible to avoid a battle. 


courage of the Maccabees of old; but the odds were 
too much for them, They left more than five hun- 
dred of their number on the battle field, and 
among the wounded was Zwingli. He had stooped 
down early in the combat to comfort a fallen 
countryman, when he was violently struck by a 
stone, and upon recovering himself received a 
thrust from a spear. ‘ What evil is it?” he said; 
“they may kill the body, the soul they cannot 
When the action was over he was found 


soldiers, who recognised him, and asked whether 
they should fetch a priest to confess him. He 


made a motion in the negative, and they then | 


urged him to call upon the Mother of God and 
the Saints in his heart, to, which he replied again 
by a negative motion of his head. “ Die then, 
obstinate heretic,” said Bockinger, an officer 
from Unterwalden, giving him at the same time 
a fatal stab. Not content with this, the savage 


| victors, to show their hatred still further, ordered 
| that his body should be quartered by the com- 


| mou hangman, then burned, 


“and the ashes 


| mingled with the ashes of a swine, that it might 


upon his side, he would not yield in one iota to | 


the great German Reformer. The author of the 
present biography has shown that Luther con- 
ducted himself in this dispute with an amount of 
overbearing haughtiness and acrimony that con- 
trast very unfavourably with the calm and 
dignified demeanour of his opponent. 

We must now, however, hasten to the close of 
Zwingli’s life. ‘The persecutions to which the 
Reformers had been subjected on every side 
roused up the Zurichers to take such measures of 
self-defence as the exigency of the times de- 
manded. Their first proceeding was to enter 
into a close alliance offensive and defensive with 
the neighbouring city of Constance. 
peror was now threatening it, and in the emer- 
gency the inhabitants turned to the men of Zurich, 


be impossible for his friends and admirers to | 
Thus perished, on the | 
1531 the great Apostle of the | 


identify his remains.” 
llth October 
Reformation in Switzerland, in the forty-eighth 


year of his age, and at a crisis when such a loss | 


| to his Protestant countrymen appeared almost 


| irreparable. 
| in the chief pastorate at Zurich, where he nobly 
| carried on the work of the 


Bullinger, however, succeeded him 


Reformation ; and 


| not long afterwards there sprang up Calvin, who 
| consummated at Geneva the glorious enterprise 
| that had been inaugurated in German Switzer- 


with whom they concluded the alliance called | 


“The Christian Burgher-Right” on the 25th of 
December 1527. Subsequently Berne, Gall, 
Biel, Muehlhausen, Basle, Schaffhausen, and 
Strasburgh joined the Christian Burgher-Right, 
which thus assumed a magnitude and importance 
that caused its enemies to regard it not merely 
with aversion, but alarm. Zwingli was, of course, 
the moving spirit in this alliance, and he would 
have desired for it a still greater extension, 
£0 as to embrace at least all Protestant 
Germany, were in not fur the obstinacy of Berne 
and the unfortunate dispute on the subject of the 
Eucharist. To oppose the Christian Burgher- 
Right there was the confederation of the “Five 
Places,” as they were called, namely the cantons 
of Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Lucerne, and Zug; 
which confederation was now in close alliance 
with the Emperor. An event which precipitated 
the declaration of hostilities between these two 


land. 


Any notice of Zwingli would be incomplete | 


| that did not mention his marriage with Anna 
The En- | 


Reinhard, widew of John Meyer Von Knonau. 
This took place in the year 1522; and after being 
kept private for about two years, was publicly cele- 
brated on the 2nd of April 1524, to the great joy of 
all his friends. Zwingli was exceedingly happy in 


| his domestic relations, and had issue by this 


| all the tenderness of a mother. 


leagues, was the execution by fire of one of the | 


Zurich pastors, who was seized upon in a 
territory alleged to belong to the canton of 
Schwyz, though in reality appertaining to 
Glarus. The unhappy man was taken to 
Utznach, and there burnt to death. 
and iniquitous transaction at once determined 
the Council of Zurich to declare war against 
Schwyz, which of course involved them in a 
contest with the other Four Places. The mani- 
festo issued by the Zurichers on the occasion, bear- 
ing date June 3rd 1529, is a singularly able docu- 


marriage two sons and as many daughters. They 
were all adopted by Bullinger after his friend’s 
death. Anna Zwingli, the widow, was also re- 
ceived by him into his family, and treated with 
In the same 
fatal battle that bereaved her of her husband, she 
lost also her son Gerold Meyer, a brother, a 
brotlier-in-law, and a son-in-law. She survived 
her husband for about seven years, leaving 


behind her the reputation of having been the | 


worthy spouse of so great a man. 








THE GREAT REBELLION. 

Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. By 
Joun Lanyeton Sanrorp, of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
Barrister-at-law. London: John W. Parker 
and Son. 1858. 


| Tue literary history of this solid volume, as told 
| by Mr. Sanford in his preface, is interesting and 


| curious. 


This cruel | 


Fifteen years ago his “attention was 
drawn to the great discrepancy in the estimate 
of the character of Oliver Cromwell in the pages 
of the historical authorities of that day.” He re- 
solved accordingly to make a collection of Crom- 
well’s own letters, “as a backbone to any further 
investigations into his character.” The books 
and MSS. of the British Museum were ran- 


3r | sacked with diligence, and “at the end of two 
ment, and decisive action followed hard upon it. years, I had thus brought together about 300 


Zwingli himself, it is thought, sketched the |letters—published and unpublished—and had | that the latter has dismissed “the Grand Remon- 


Instead of | 


The | 
Zurichers, we are told, fought like lions, or with the | 


read through and re-punctuated into some sense 
most of the Protector’s printed speeches.” The 
result was to convince Mr. Sanford that the ordi- 
nary theory of Cromwell’s hypocrisy and selfish 
ambition was without any foundation in fact. 
Perhaps this conviction, and also the data on 
which it was based, might have then been com- 
municated to the public. But during those 
same years another and a more celebrated in- 
quirer had been, unknown to Mr. Sanford, and 
with a similar result, excavating in the biography 
of the great Puritan. In 1845 Mr. Carlyle 
published his “Letters and Speeches of Crom- 
well.” This well-known collection contained 
several letters new to Mr. Sanford; but he, on 
the other, had many which were not in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s book. These he handed over to the histo- 
rian, by whom they were “included in his second 
edition (1846), with some other discoveries which 
| I had made in the mean time, such as Cromwell’s 
| answer to the Clonmacnoise Manifesto,”—a piece, 
by the way, which only through somestrange over- 
sight could have escaped Mr. Carlyle’s attention, 
| as it figured duly in the British Museum cata- 
logue under the name of “ Cromwell.” So far, Mr. 
| Sanford’s researches had been useful, but with- 
/out procuring for him any extrinsic reward. 
Further and extensive researches in books and 
MSS. in London, Oxford, and Dublin, were made 
by Mr. Sanford, in “the hope of being able to 
mould previous investigations into a work which 
might be supplementary to Mr. Carlyle’s volumes.” 
Prominent and pre-eminent among these later 
authorities was that most curious and valuable 
MS. preserved in the British Museum — Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes’ “Journal of the Long Parlia- 
ment,” of which Mr. John Forster has made such 
| striking use in the paper on “ The Grand Remon- 
strance,” published for the first time in the recent 
| collection of his “ Historical and Biographical 
Essays.” In 1850 Mr. Sanford had ready for the 
| press a work of considerable extent, embodying 
his views of, and discoveries in, the History of 
the so-called “Great Rebellion.” The London 
publishers shook their heads, however, at the bulk 
of the MS. submitted to them, and, with the want 
of grammar complained of long ago by Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, “declined the article.” Mr. Sanford 
reduced the dimensions of his work, and tried the 
publishers again, but with similar unsuccess. “I 
| should, perhaps,” says Mr. Sanford, candidly, 
“have accepted this last judgment as final, if the 
| publication of Mr. Forster's ‘ Historical Essays’ 
| in the present year had not called my attention 
to the fact, that I had already lost the credit of 
historical discoveries in which I had anticipated 
that gentleman by several years ; and Iaccordingly 
| considered that, in justice to myself I ought no 
| longer to delay placing before the public some 
| portion of my labours, leaving in their hands the 
decision of the question whether or not the 
| remainder should follow in due course of time.” 
Hence the publication of this volume, which, 
commencing with an essay entitled “ From Tudor 
to Stuart,” proceeds to glance at the history of 
Puritanism, and then, after successive sketches 
of the early lives of Charles I. and Oliver Crom- 
well, tells the story, civil and military, of the 
“ Great Rebellion,” from the meeting of the Long 
Parliament to the battle of Marston Moor. 

We hope that Mr. Sanford will meet with en- 
couragement to proceed, for a work like that 
which he has planned is wanted, and his execu- 
tion of it so far is very creditable and promising. 
After Godwin, Guizot, and Carlyle, not to speak 
of Mr. Forster’s promised reconstruction of his 
| “Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” it is “ Studies 
and Illustrations ” of the “great rebellion” that 
are needed, much more than a detailed and con- 
nected narrative in the usual style of orthodox 
history. The parliamentary and party history of 
the struggle has been told with minute and accu- 
rate detail by the diligent Godwin, and Guizot 
has brought to bear on his narrative the political 
sagacity derived from along career of constitu- 
tional statesmanship. Yet a portion, if not the 
whole, of the history of the Long Parliament 
Mr. Sanford is enabled to illustrate in a new 
and peculiar way by his access to and familiarity 
with Sir Sin onds D’Ewes’ invaluable contempo- 
rary jottings. ‘The works of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Forster, despite the splendid merits of the one 
and the considerable merits of the other, 
are after all the biographies of individuals; 
and in doing justice to these, both were com- 
pelled to neglect large tracts of contemporary 
| history and biography well worth study and illus- 
| tration. Mr. Forster complains of Mr. Carlyle 
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strance ” in a single sentence; and in “ the Letters | Although, therefore, in itself comparatively unim- 
and Speeches of Cromwell,” every reader knows, | portant, it may be well to say a few words on this | his | 
the early history of the Long Parliament subject. The Puritan costume, though accommodated | noise, much like the fall of some part of a scaffold. 
. . sanford’s | t0 his ideas of manly simplicity, and therefore, in | All the gentlemen under the gallery in an amaze 
is treated merely allusively. Mr. Sanford’s | , - (ll : 4 ; salen . A - 

} ive titl d di ive method allow | Comparison with the Cavalier attire, plain and sombre, | leaped down, and some fell one upon another; some 
6: ipa ipa Asean Sen i . “hy 1 at | would be looked upon at present as offending on the | ran away out of the house, as my Lord Cranborne 
him to omit telling the already-told, am al | side of foppery rather than of Quakerism. Ina large [eldest son of Cecil, Earl of Salisbury] and others. 
the same time to illustrate what has been proportion of cases (judging from incidental notices, | The people also running amazed through Westminster 
overlooked or slurred by writers restricted to | and from the portraits which have come down to us) | Hall, old Sir Robert Mansell drew his sword, and 
certain sections of, and figures in, those ever- | it would be considered, on the whole, extremely hand- | bade them stand like true Englishmen, no man being 


memorable and interesting transactions. From | some and becoming. The military costume, which | able to report the cause of their fright; but no man 
stayed with him. But he advanced alone out of the 


what has been already said, it may be easily | inevitably became the prevalent dress of the time, | ne ou 
supposed that his historical knowledge of the | would (in many instances) excite warm admiration, | hall towards the House of Commons, with his sword 
Civil War and Commonwealth is minute and | tren i cid troops. “General Harrison, the regieide, | Frederick Cornwallis had is hat all dusted with the 
Se tnfors our household troops. renera arrison, the regicide, 2cdericK UO yailis had his hat all dusted w 
one. In tone and pe ne is Pawan | is usually looked ane as a thorough Puritan, and as | lime which was scattered with the breach of the 
no writer on the period. His admiration OF | such is made the subject of a most unwarranted cari- | lathes. [Probably Sir Frederick was a very particular 
‘Cromwell and the Puritans never betrays him cature by Scott, in his novel of “* Woodstock;” yet | man about bis outward appearance, or ‘this would 
into harshness or bitterness towards their an- | the following is a description of his dress, given by | scarcely have been especially noted.] Mr. John 
tagonists. His style and manner are those of 4 | the royalist, Sir Thomas Herbert, in attendance on | [D’Ewes at first had written simply “ Jack,” but 
cultivated, his views and reflections those of a} King Charles: ‘‘ Another troop of horse was in good | erases it as unbecoming] Hotham met some of our 
-serious and intelligent, English gentleman. New | order drawn up, by which his Majesty passed. It | House running away, and asked the cause; but they 
or unfamiliar and interesting excerpts from old | was to bring up the rear. In the head of it was the | not telling it, pursuing their flight, he came to the 
books and documents, everywhere and agree- | Captain, gallantly mounted and armed; a velvet | door to inquire the cause, conceiving that there had 
ably diversify the march of narrative and disqui- — on his oy a se ae apaethe ga a por ea oes _— ct oe ea 
eae , “ . 3 yack, and a crimson silk scarf about his waist, richly | anc vapters. Sir John Wray conceived tha ere 
sition. When completed, as we hope it may be, fringed; who, as the King passed him by with an had been some treason against us. Sir Edward 
the work will be a most pleasant adjunct to, and | eo? pA es ermine Ae scented Foe Bey a art ape ge Fie. 
Mara : . | easie pace (as delighted to see men well hors’d and | Rodney had a fall. After a little confusion in the 
commentary on, all other histories and biographies | arm'd), the Captain gave the King a bow with his | House, the Speaker, standing up a good while, did 
connected with the period. | head all a-soldade, which his Majesty requited.” The | first spy the error before any other that stood at the 
The two opening chapters, “From Tudor to | orjcinal dress of our present “ carabineers” (6th Dra- | upper end of the House where I was, near my con- 
Stuart,” and “ Puritanism, Religious and Social,” | goon guards), who are said to have formed Cromwell’s | stant place, being there.” . . . . When silence was 
are excellent in manner and matter. In the | body-guard, has been allowed by modern military | restored (adds Mr. Sanford), Denzil Holles rose and 
former it is shown conclusively, that to the differ- | critics to warrant the praise here awarded to General | expressed his sorrow at this disorder upon such a 


ence between the character and policy of Tudor | frivolous mistake, which he feared would be a great 
, | scandal to the honour and dignity of the House. 


the said gallery; and he, stooping to take it up, with 
his weight broke a few lathes, which made a sudden 





Harrison and his soldiers. 


and Stuart, not to any growing power and con- | wWorthadding,all these, to the stock of “ things | 

sequent impatience of the third estate, is to be | not generally known.” _ | In these days of the Camden and other such 

ascribed the quarrel between the Crown and the; yo, pass by the chapters on the “antecedents | societies, why is not Sir Simonds’ unique MS. 
ages, duly printed and edited? 


nation which resulted in the execution Of | anq frst years of King Charles,” and on “the 
Charles I. Striking is the contrast, as shown by | oarty life of Oliver Cromwell,” as less marked by 
Mr. Sanford, between the language of the newly- novelty; though especially in their juxtaposition, 
crowned James, haughtily informing the Com- | a mraing matter and thought for a striking con- 
mons that they derived all their privileges from | tract, The next chapter, entitled ‘ Constitutional 
him, and that in which the powerful Elizabeth, Returns to the Long Parliament,” though mainly 
only sixteen months before her death, replied to | 4 jist of names, is a Valuable one to the historical 
the address of the Commons, thanking | her | inquirer, supplemented as itis by a classification 
for her prudent concession of the abolition | 4¢ the Long Parliament into Roundheads and | 
of monopolies. Those whose notions of | Cavaliers. with the dates of the expulsion of the 
Elizabeth’s dealings with her parliaments latter from the House of Commons. In the sub- 
represent her as standing in the same relation to sequent chapters, “Strafford and Pym,” “ Par- 
the House of Commons as does the Emperor of | ji, mentary Rovalism.” and “The Earl of Essex.” 
the French to the Corps Législatif, may read with | the story ‘of the Long Parliament is told (up to 
profit her noble and touching speech on that | the battle of Marston Moor), interspersed with 
occasion, quoted by Mr. Sanford. ‘Mr. Speaker, | jively biographical sketches and notices of the | 
you give me thanks, but, I doubt me, I have more | ehiof actors, and above all illuminated by the new 
‘cause to thank you all, than you me; and I charge | jjgh¢ shed in the MS. any of thavale ey 
you to thank them of the House of Commons | matical. but gossiping and truth-telling, Sir 
from me; for had I not received a knowledge from | Simonds D’Ewes. It is to this diary, in Mr. 
you, I might have fallen into the lap of an error, | Sanford’s citations, that we owe clear information 
only for lack of true information.” The Tudors, | respecting the sayings and doings of the Long | 
unlike the Stuarts, knew when to yield, and with | parjiament at all the earlier and cardinal} Thus you see what the Lord hath wrought for us. 
grace! Nor less necessary for many is the cor- | crises of its career. Strange scenes only | Can any creature ascribe anything to itself? Now 
rection which Mr. Sanford administers to the | known by vague rumours are now faithfully | cam we give all the glory to God, and desire all may 
“vulgar error” which confounds Puritanism and reported—as sn the case, for instance, of the dis- | 40 80; for it is all due unto Him. Thus you have 
its supporters in Church and State with low birth, | oussion respecting young Sir Harry Vane’s dis- Long Sutton mercy added to Naseby mercy. And to 
coarseness of manners, and want of education and | ooyery in his father’s cabinet—of the celebrated | -~ this, is it not to see the face of God? You have 
taste. Puritanism, like our modern Liberalism, is | piece of paper which helped to bring Strafford ae “4 ase x4 hen aeeanee Fine ev. pl a 
aly, j _ ; a fi » yt = ~ this, s¢ at, God was pleased to use his servants 
historian dra his pictare ofan Englich Liberal in | t2,tH block. To the biography of Cromwell this | and if men will be malicious and swell with envy, we 
” I oS diary makes some valuable contributions. We | know who hath said: “If they will not see, yet they 
the nineteenth century from Mr. Cuffey or the | so jim gradually growing in parliamentary ac- } shall see and be ashamed for their envy at his 
late Mr. Feargus O'Connor, as a living one paint | tivity and prominence; and, when the civil war | people.” I can say this of Naseby, that when I saw 
‘the seventeenth-Puritan a low, ignorant, canting, | preais out. foremost with practical suggestions, | the enemy draw up, and march in gallant order 
and greedy fanatic. Indeed, with considerable in- | tnoneh never an eloquent and argumentative de- | toward us, and we a company of poor ignorant men, 
genuity of quotation and argument, Mr. Sanford hater of the Pym school. Yet our solitary extract | ‘9 Seek how to order our battle, the Gene ral having 
maintains, not unsuccessfully, that our modern | ¢,om Mr. Sanford’s citations of this curious diary | O@™manded me to order all the horse, 1 could not 
type of an English gentleman must be looked for | shall refer to a ludicrous rather than to a grave | (riding alone about my business) but smile out, to 
among the Puritans, not among the Cavaliers. | cyent, Nevertheless, it is instructive enough. | \’ ald, sige dia typed fe pany 
“ Habits and tastes which have now descende dto What terror must the “King’s Majesty” have th ph of o hich I “or pa shee. at nails d did 
the lowest classes were considered by the! struck into men’s minds, and what courage was | it. Oh that men would therefore praise the Lord and 
thorough Cavalier quite as much essential parts needed to resist him, when the shadow of his wrath | declare the wonders that He doth for the children of 
of the character of a gentleman = loyalty and | gould cause such a scene as the following in the | men. 
reverence for church authority. Lhis, perhaps, | phraye parliament of a brave people. Itis but seven} ‘This picture, painted by himself, of Cromwell 
moners like Pym and Hampden; peers like which has not destroyed the fear of Honourable “smiling out to God,” is one which we would not 
“ * aoa tac por ’ Gentlemen that there is to be a coup d'état of | willingly have missed. 
Northumberland, Essex, Bedford, — Manches- | some kind or other. On the 10th of May, still ia ; : ea 
ter; added to such portraitures as that of the | ,:.4¢,] of the C wile Vroasca: of thirty-six | ery a 
culfivated and accomplished Colonel Hutchinson | Yours ago. (and thie King is thought. to be. wel | HORSE TAMEN. 
by his wife—permit Mr. Sanford to ask: “ Place affected towards the Papists), the Honourable | Z%e Modern Art of Taming W ild Horses. By J. 
an Englishmen of acknowledged high principle House, on the motion of “Mr. Tomkins,” had S. Rarey, the Horse Tamer. London: G. 
and good sense, and, at the same time, a social oniinel all cellars and other secret places near | , toutledge and ( 0. ‘ 
favourite of the present day, among the questions | the Parliament House to be searched. On the 19th The Art of Tr ming Horses, by J. S. Rare Ye A 
and feelings of the days of Charles I., and would | gir Simonds thus diarises. The bracketed inter- New Edition, Revised, with umportant Additions 
he in any essential point differ from the Eliots | polations “ may add, are Mr. Sanford’s, not and Il strations, including Ch upters on * fading 
and Hampdens of the Puritan party?” Let us ours, ? 7 and Hunting, for the Invalid and Timid. By 
quote Mr. Sanford’s remarks and most apposite | om f re the Secretary of the First Subscribtion of Five 
citation on the subject of Puritan costume, the} “There were broken some few lathes in the lowest | ‘Thousand Guineas. London: Routledge and 


: : south window, at the going up of the gallery, which | ’ 
theme of much modern misapprehension: COREE: WHTOW, BF Shs Gag Bp OF the gavel; ' Co. 


Our space bids us hurry on. We must not 
linger over the chapter devoted to Marston Moor, 
save to say that it is the result of extensive study 
and comparison of the various accounts of the 
battle, aided by personal scrutiny of the localities. 
No modern or ancient narrative of the famed 
struggle is to be named in the same breath with 
this of Mr. Sanford’s. The ensuing and conclu- 
ding chapter is an omnium-gatherum of “ Cava- 
lier and Roundhead letters,” which will escape 
| neglect, inasmuch as it contains a letter of Crom- 
well’s (from a pamphlet in Lincoln College 
Library, Oxford), “never,” says Mr. Sanford, 
“reprinted or seemingly known in modern 
times.” Written to a member of the House of 
Commons, in July 1645, after the defeat of 
Goring’s army at Langport, it has one truly 
Cromwellian passage, interesting in several re- 
spects, and specially for the reminiscence of 
Naseby. After a description of the affair of 
Langport, Cromwell proceeds: 







} : rack.§ « affrich he ( . 

The poi - f , | gave a sudden crack, and sache h = ghted the H use. | InsTEAD of feeling astonishment at the control 
e point of dress has been a fertile cause of popular | The gentlemen in the gallery most of them ran away si } eins” nage aaa ARS SEES Ming Ay 

derision against the Puritans, and, perhaps, lies at | into the committee chamber, where they drew their which man exercises over the a 

the bottom of a good deal of the ill-favour with | swords. It came by one Mr. Moile, who let a paper rather a matter for surprise that after so many 

which the name bas been attended in modern society. | fail in the vacant place between the said window and ‘ Centuries of opportunity so little progress ha 
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‘ed by a modern satirist that there | 
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nation. Th f many trainers do not ex- 

tend beyond t stem adopted upon Hampstead 
eath with an in fer rior bearer of burthen—a nage 
hind rs urge forwards, : a carrot before to | 


tempt onwards. ‘Sean among those who pr enn 
to conduct the ee in a more scientific man- 
ner, the operation of longeing is effected ina 
nanner more nearly resembling the lasso practice 
of the Guacho than the proper mode of treatment 
for a thorough-bred horse. 
to the great merit of Mr. Rarey and his system — 
that he has introduced a method which will 
render the science more uniform for the future. 
It is not that he has introduced anything parti- 
cularly 
has been done before; but he has reduced what 
what was before vague and uncertain into a per- 
fect system, and has brought that into law and 
rule which pre viously was only empirical. Let 
it be observed that we are not now speaking of 
Mr. Rarey with reference to his conduct about 
the secret and the ten-guinea subscriptions; we 
shall have a word or two to offer upon that sub- 
ject. For the present, we shall attempt a brief 
description of the mode of horse taming which 
Mr. Rarey has practised so successfully upon the 
wildest and most intractable animals that could 
be procured. 
Before doing this, however, it may be as well t: 
give some account of who and what Mr. Rarey i: 
3, or rather was, a farmer, from Ohio, in the 














quired a reputation in those parts for great skill 
g horses—a skill which he was then will- 
ine to impart (as one of these vo umes informs 
us) not in consideration of ten guineas, but of “a 











-w doll At first ( no ct pple 
riding system, and broke many bones in th: 
S¢ 3 until, having collected a great deal 





of evidence from wandering horsemen and 
circus tré ine rs, he altered his plan and gradually 
perfected the system which he now applies with 
This fact about the 
ant; because there 
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10 ibt that,although very partially used, 
e's weal of st: g up the fore leg 


er to make a horse lie down has been 
known to and practised by such people for many 
years, and has been regarded as one of the great 
secrets of their art. 


induced to abandon the occupation of a 















| described by “The Secretary to the first Sub- 
scription of Five ‘Thousand Gu ; 
In the ‘ a 
taming | 
fisted Ne tru 
\ desc , § 
Toront 1eral 
“sort of I de ig h 
wW vy to be made out of the Rare y system— 
forn “partnership with the Ohio farmer— 
col { him to Can f an op- 
} ut of exhibiting his talents before Maj 





to General Sir William 
rof the Forces, and, throug! 
William himself, who is (as I 
im witl Is) an accom- 
iunter. From 
tained letters of 
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eral Evre said, ‘that 
and valuable for military 
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as fortunate enon 1 
re assistance of 
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system, a 
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Ai ney t seneral, Lord Alfred Page 
ar LC olonel LH od, the two first being noted for their 
skill as horsemen, and the two latter being attached 
to the Cow 

After his arrival in England, Mr. Rarey’s career 
has been ‘public enough. With characteristic 
*euteness, he first obtained the cachet of Court 


| patronage, and then enliste 
vices of those famous horse dealers, the Messrs. 
Tattersall. A high price was put upon the secret, 
s | which was of itself enough to attract every one 
| who was fortunate enough. to be able to throw 


l in his cause the ser- 











light appeared. 


| netted some 25,0002. 
And here we come | 


new—for almost everything that he does | 


States, who has for some years past ac- | 


| hard as 43 
| FY 1 
seeniingi 
| performe: d with patience, gentleness, and persever- 
The manner in which he 


or that of a professional trainer is thus | 


land, and to | 





auey ten guineas; and to be the possessor of the 
great t Rarey secret became a sort of Shibboleth in 
ble society. In one respect the mystery 
differed from that of the Freemasons, for ladie: 
re admitted at half-price; and, considering that 
, it is certainly not a little strange that th 
real nature of the whole business should have 
oozed out so slowly. By-and-by, however, 
Some correspondents of Zi, 
Field (wow the leading organ of the sporting 
world), who had never taken lessons of Mr. 
Rarey, began to describe a method of taming 
which, it was confidently predicted, must be the 
identical system which the American adopted. 
Then came the “little pamphlet” which Mr, 
Rarey had given to his Ohio and Texan subscri- 
bers, fully confirming in every respect the pre- 
dictions of the writers to The field. Then came 
Mr. Rarey’s absolution to his subscribers from 
the bond of secresy—not, however, before he had 
Now comes a fuller edition 
of the “ little pamphlet,” with amplifications and 
illustrations, by ‘The Secretary of the First 
Five Thousand;” and, lo! the whole mystery 
1s out. 

And what is this mystery? Listen, ye kid- 
gloved exquisites, and scarcely more feminin 
Amazons, who expected, by payment of your 














| guineas, to be converted into very Carters and 


Van Amburglis, able to quell the riot of any 


| number of Cruisers—listen to the feat which you 
f| are required to perform, before you can reduce 


the intractable monster to your feet. You 

must 
Take up one fore-foot and bend his knee till his 
hoof is bottom upwards, and nearly touching his 
body; then slip a loop over his knee, and up until it 
mes above the pastern-joint, to keep it up, being 
careful to draw the loop together between the hoof 
and pastern-joint with a second strap of some kind to 
prevent the loop from slipping down and coming off. 
This will leave the horse standing on three legs; you 
can now handl e him as you wish, for it is utterly im- 
possible for him to kick in this position. There is 
something this operation of taking up one foot, 
that conquers a horse quicker and better than any- 
thing else you can do to him. There is no process in 
the world equal to it to break a kicking horse, for 
several reasons. First, there is a principle of this 
kind in the nature of the horse, that by conquering 
extent, the 


one member, you conquer, to a great 




















—_ 
whoie horse. 


To persons of timid dispositions, this recom- 


| mendati on to take up the fore-foot of a vicious 


horse will prove bout as useful as a recipe for 
taming a lion, commencing with “ Pull his tailas 
sou ean, and then cut off his whiskers.” 
Mr. Rarey, however, proceeds to show that this 
y dangerous feat may be readily enough 


ence. Horses are really very seldom savage ; 
their violence generally arises from fear and mis- 
trust of your intentions. Once convince a horse 
that you do not intend to hurt him, and he wil, 
be quiet enough. ‘The great difficulty is do this 
with ease and certainty. Mr. Rarey proceeds in 
the following manner: 

Then, in order to take horses as we find them, of 
all kinds, and to train them to onr liking, we should 
alwavs take with us, when we go into a stable to train 
a colt, a long switeh whip (whalebone buggy-whips 
are the best), with a good silk cracker, so as to cut 
ney and make asharp report. This, handled 
with dexterity, and rightly applied, accompanied with 
a sharp, fierce word, will be sufficient to enliven the 
spirits of any horse. With this whip in your right 

1d, with the lash pointing backward, enter the 
table alone. Itisa great disadvantage, in training 
2 horse, to have any one in the stable with you; you 
should be entirely Pveny so as to have nothing but 
yourself to attract his attention. If he is wild, you 
ill soon see him on the opposite side of the stable 
from vou; and now is the time to use a little judg- 
ment. . . . When you have entered the stable, 
stand still, and let your horse look at you a minute or 
two, and as soon as he is settled in one place, approach 
































| him slow ly, with both arms stationary, your right 


hanging by your side, holding the whip as directed, 


| and the left bent at the elbow, with your hand pro- 
jecting. 


As you approach him, go not too much 
towards his head or croup, so as not to make him 
move either forward or backward, thus keeping your 
horse stationary; if he does move a little either for- 
ward or backward, step a little to the right or left 
very cautiously; this will keep him in one place. 
As you get very near him, draw a little to his shoul- 
der, and. stop a few seconds. If you are in his reach 

he will turn his head and smell your hand, not that 
he has any preference for your hand, but because that 
is projecting, and is the nearest portion of your body 
to the horse. This all colts will do, and they will 
smell your naked hand just as quickly as they willof 
anyt hing that you can putin it, and with just as good 
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an efrect, however much some men have preached the 
acieine ‘of taming hor ses by giving them the scent 








of articles from the hand. I have alr 
to be a mistake. As soon as he 
with his nose, caress him as befor 
using a very light, soft hand, 
horse, always rabbing the way the | 


iong as smo 


your t han 1d will pa 
le, you may 


ou stand by his side, 
pradh to rub his neck or the side of his 
will answer the same purpose as rubbing hi 
Favour every inclination of the horse to sm« 
you with his nose. Always follow each touch or com- 
munication of this kind with the most tender and affec- 
tionate caresses, accompa vied with a kind look and pl 
sant word of some sort, such as, “ Ho! my little 

—ho! my li htle boy!” ‘* Pretty boy !” * Nice lady!” or 
something of that “kind, cons tantly " epeating the same 
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words, with the same kind, steady tone of voice; 
for the horse soon learns to read I the > expression of the 
face and voice, and will know as well when fear, love, 


or anger prevails, as you know your own feelings; 
two of which, fear and anger, a good h 
never feel. 

But when your horse proves a little mu 
stubborn, he may require a sharper 
summary mode of treatment. 
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If your horse, instead of being wild, seems to be of . . . As soon as a horse recovers from his 
a stubborn or mulish disposition; if he lays back his | astonishment at being brought to his knees, he begins 
eats as you approach him, or turns his heels to kick to resist; that is, he rears up on his hind legs, and 
you, he has not that regard or fear of man that he ) springs about in a manner that is truly alarming for 
should have, to enable you to handle him quickly and | the spectators to behold. and which in the case of a 


easily; and it might be well to cive him a few sh 


cuts with the whip about the ley, 
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body. It will crack keenly as it plies around his | that y yar bi usiness is not to set y« 
legs, and the crack of the whip will afiect him as | the horse’s strength, but merely 
much as the stroke; besides, one sharp cut about his | py sla line the strap just tight « 





legswillaffect him him more than twoorthre f 
back, the skin on the inner part of his legs or about | | 
his flank being thinner, more tender, than on his 
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back. But do not whip him much—just enough to Me us 
frighten him ; i is not because we want to hurt the } jes 
horse that we whip hin—we only do it to frighten vice | pind 
and stubbornness out of him. But whatever you do, | ¢} 


do quickly, sharply, and with a good deal of tire, but 
always without anger. If you are going to frighten 
him at all, you must ver go il 
pitched battle with your horse, and whip him 
he is mad and w ill ti ght you; it " oul Lbe bet ter not 
to touch him at all, for you wil instead of 
fear and respect, fee  ontar resentment, , aa ill- 





do it at once. 
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will, It will do him no good, but harm, to strike him 
unless you can frighten him; but if you can succeed | , 

in frightening him, you can whip him \ wotenc alth 
him ms ad ; Jor fear l anger never exist together in | eolt 
the horse, and as soon as one is visible you will find | tion 
that the other has d I soon as you have | on 
frightened him, so that he Lup straight and | fast 
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pay some attention to you, approach | im again, and d 
caress him a good deal more than you whipped him : ks 
thus you will excite the two controlling passions of ! } 
his nature, love and fear; he will love and fear y« thi 
too, and, as soon as he learns what you require, will | cour 
obey quickly. con 
The putting on of the strap is not always to be at 
accomplished without danger. ber 
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but a reg biter must be gagged in the manner } , 
which will presently be described. Ofcourse there i 

no difficulty in handling the leg ofa quiet horse « 
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Having got the strap fairly fixed, the process 
thus proceeds: 

The near fore-leg being s¢ upped, and th 
horse, if so inclined, secured fr va der it 
bit, the next step is to make | about on thre ( 
legs, This is comparativel the animal has 
been taught to lead, but i ith one which 
has not. The trainer must take care to keep behind | as jf you wet 
his horse’s shoulder, and walk in a circle, or he will | }imb must be * genéled, 
be likely to be struck by the horse gang, yhras aatidincin Oo} 


upleg. . . . . When the horse has hopped for 
as long as you think necessary to tire 
common single strap roller or surcin 
tolerably tight. A single strap sur 
It is as well, if possible, to teach colts from 
early age to bear a surcingle. At anv rate, i 
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quire a little management the first time. Y and tempered with jud 
now advanced your colt so far that he i t afraid of | throuchout. 

a man, he likes being patted and caressed, he will lead aa ust confess, 1 

when you take hold of the bridle, and you have vee See _ es aa = 
buckled up his leg so that he cannot hop faster than pat 2 ee . 

you canran. Shorten the bridle, which should be a | @mateur pupils of “ir. 
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Dut fort timely ( D rt ' lid 
have been an end of Mr. Rar t is Sy 
tem. It may be conv , for advert 
poses, to talk of the st ess Vv th 
countesses have tamed savage horses. 
vuthenti dinstance of such a feat has yet been 
proved: in 1, until there is. w sha hesitate to 
believe that Mr. Rarey’s system i y lasting 
ralue to any but a practical horse r 

As for the secret, and the v re sub- 
scription, we cannot think that either Mr 
Rarey or the persons who assisted him in 


ising the 


spot- 
to se ll. 


orgal 

less. The fact there was no secret 
The method only a modification of one pre- 
viously known; and aras Mr. Rarey’s 
improvements were c he had already 


is, 


1S 








own 


} 
mecerned, 


made them public by describing them in a six- 
penny volume, and selling them in Ohio and 
‘Texas to the first comer for a few dollars. Th 








whole business over her fling, the adver- 
tising, the rejection of ssional trainers (who 
would, of course, know too much), the us 
made of the credit of the fi horse-dealing firm 





and the bond— 
tchpenny to be 
rrudge Mr. 


in the country, the oath of secresy 
all this savours too much of the 


strictly unimp We do 





-achable. 


Rarey his 25,000/, for we believe that he has 
done excellent service to the horse interests 
of this country; but we could have wished 


had reached him in m 
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she is no timid advocate of her 
. Here sw all base, dark, 
reacherous ; the Scottish (Jueen 
spite of their calumny and wicked- 
two great points, Oi course, upon 
hich controversy will never cease to rage, are the 
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murder of Darnley and her marriage with Both- 
well. Nobody now doubts that Bothwell was thereal 
murderer of Mary’s unfortunate husband. Even 
at that time, and notwithstanding his mock trial, 
few doubted it; but whether doubted or not, the 
belief was far too general to make a marriage 
with Bothwell decent. In answer to this it is 
maintained that the show of violence made by 
Bothwell was genuine, and that Mary never 
freely consented to the union. Such, in fact, is 
the first head of Miss Strickland’s defence, in 
which there is nothing novel; but, looking no 
further than this, there are facts lying on the 
surface which must ever make the conduct of 
Mary more than suspicious. There is, to begin 
with, the undoubted fact that she had been long 
disgusted with her husband, and estranged from 
him; that he had been so firmly persuaded of her 
passion for intrigue as to murder David Rizzio, 
her reputed lover, in her presence; and that 
Bothwell became soon afterwards her acknow- 
ledged favourite, wielding through her, in fact, 
the whole power which Darnley had wielded in 
his happier days. The minds of the vulgar, for 
whose beliefs Miss Strickland has so great a 
contempt, could not fail to connect these things. 
Had the scheme succeeded, they could not doubt 
that she would, after awhile, have quietly 
acquiesced in her new marriage, and openly | 
shared her throne with Bothwell. The tale was 
dark and terrible; but the times were other than 
those in which we live. Notions of irresponsi- 
bility and divine right, maxims of state craft 
filled with devilish casuistry, were rife in the 
brains of kings, queens, and statesmen, and were 
hardly doubted to be justifiable or necessary. 
Instances might be fi al, by scores of the union 
of beauty and intellectual accomplishments with 
infernal wickedness. The school in which Mary 
had been bred was a bad one—the French court | 
and its guilty pleasures being a favourite theme 
with those old pious and bloodthirsty opponents 
of Mary, the Scottish reformed preachers of the 
school of Knox. They believed her to be no whit 
better than her damnable Popish friends, the 
bitter enemies of her native land, to whom she | 
cried aloud for assistance in her long adversity. 
And there is no reason to believe that Murray (or 
Moray, according to our authoress’s orthography ) 
and the large party which he represented were 
insincere in directly charging her with complicity 


in Darnley’s violent end. Lastly come the 
disputed ttere—the amatory correspondence 
between Mary and Bothwell in her husband’ $ 


the loving ballads 
f genuine, must be 
innoc Miss 


lifetime—the tender billet ts and 
in th 1, i 
fatal to the theory of Man’ 
Strickland disposes of these after the fashion of 
the biographers on her side. She pronounces 
them forger Murray was in fact, according to 
her, a wholesale dealer in such spurious docu- 
ments 
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The draughts 
his inventive talents after the 
convention of Perth, were the fabrication of posthu- 
mous confessions of Nicholas Hubert, alias French 
Paris, for the purpose of endeavouring to substantiate 
the calumnious charges against Queen Mary, and to 
authenticate the silver-casket letters after he had 
hanged that wretched foreigner without a trial, and, 
under a frivolous accusati of necromancy, burned 


she say s)on w 


rit h Moray e xercised | 
‘brs iking up of the 












the Lord Li Sir Stuart, to prevent the 
disclosure of the rev le by Hubert to him 
on the subject of Da murder, during their 
voyage from Norway. These double executions, to 
which allusion has been made inthe previous volume, 
were perpetrated at St. Andrew's, on the 15th 
and 16th of August this year; and it now be- 
comes necessary to call attention to the fol- 
lowing important facts in reference to the 
circumstances und I ed revelations 
of that wretched ft u M 

had held the person of rt in solitary 
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confinement ever si 
much as making 




















conferences at York hen it be- 
hoved him to ble proof that 
the silver-casl 1 bs (Jucen Mary, 
and sent by h r to » Bot! Nicholas Hubert 
was alleged, ir conf n, to have been 
the bearer of sever: these letters, he would of 
course have been br t forward to depose on oath 
that he did so, and to corroborate the accusations 
of the Queen’s complicity in her husband’s murder; 
-. ning l iol made to the existence of so nota- 
ble i "any other of the usurping 
fact mn. r , d capable of bearing 
testimony, when - nvoy 1 Boyd, demanded, 
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t validity of 
r to her obtaining 


id abhorrent wedlock. 
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| Now, it must be evident that if he (fTubert) were able 


to depose to a guilty and indecorous correspondence 
between the Queen and Bothwell, and to prove that 
her abduction was collusive, Moray would not have 
lost the opportunity of bringing such evidence of her 
infamy before the convention of nobles then assem- 
bled at Perth, on the 25th of July. Instead of doing 
this, he removed Hubert from Ex linburgh Castle to his 
own private residence at St. Andrew’s, where he was 


entirely at his mercy, and, within three weeks after | 


the breaking-up of the convention at Perth, sent him 
to the gallows without any public process ; but after 
his execution, August 15, 1 — put forth the suspi- 
cious documents described 
Nicholas Hubert, called ler Paris.” 
of Lennox and Queen Elizabeth both wrote to Moray, 
earnestly entreatinghim to suspend the execution of 
this notable prisoner, and send him to England. So 
eager, indeed, was Elizabeth to see and confer with 


him, that she sent three espec ial messengers, one after | 


the other, with her orders to Moray for that purpose, 
He wrote a reverential reply, 
that the a" sution was over before her Majesty's 
letters arrived; ‘‘ but I trust,” he shrewdly added, 
“his tes timony, left, shall be found so authentic as the 
credit thereof shall not seem doubtful, neither to your 
Highness, neither to them who by nature has the 


greatest cause to desire condign punishment for the | 


said murder,” meaning the Earl and Countess of 
Lennox. But the fabrication was too coarse to im- 
pose on Elizabeth, acceptable though its purport was 
to her. She demanded, as well she might, a legal 
verification of documents containing statements so 
extravagantly opposed to probability. 

Little harm can be done by such partisanship 
as Miss Strickland exhibits on these points. Most 
readers know the assertions and the arguments 
that have been 
both sides; Chalmers and Lingard are well 
counterbalanced by Laing, Hume, Sharon 
; Turner, Hallam, and Mignet; but the historical 
| reputation of our authoress demanded a more 
| impartial statement. Murray’s delay—the chief 
point in her argument—is well explained by facts 
beyond dispute. He was anxious to prevent the 
reinstatement of Mary and her party; 
was undoubtedly unwilling to load her with such 
infamy, just or unjust, as the letters, if accepted, 
would bring upon her. The proofs of this are 
numerous. He sent to her again and again to 


| beg that she would accept the alternative of 


abdication, which, indeed, she had at one time 
resolved on. When Lethington, who was equally 
anxious to prevent exposure, sent her copies of 
the letters which Murray threatened to produce, 
she only entreated him “to stay the rigorous 
accusations of Murray.” She was certainly much 


. slower than her biographical admirers in dis- | 


puting their authenticity. Forgery was indeed 
in that time common enough, and one of the 
acknowledged weapons of the canters about 
“state necessity.” Murray himself had been the 
victim of such devices—as when his own signa- 
ture was forged by 


than a collection of amatory “letters and 
wrytyngs” and “fond ballads;” and in the 
Journals of the Lords of the Privy Council it 
was recorded that “sundry” of these, “being read, 
were duly conferred and compared for the manner 
of writing and fashion of orthography with sundry 
other letters long since heretofore written and 
sent by the said Queen of Scots to the Queen's 
Majesty ; in collation whereof no difference was 
found.” 
these letters and the verification of 
confession was natural enough, 
implied a doubt of their 
in he far more a 
open proofs of her rival’s 
letention. 


genuineness. She was, 
xious 
guilt as would justify 
wr excuse her d The part of Murray 
was one of great difficulty. As the half-brother 
of Mary, and the guardian of her he could 
I to desire her destruction so 


hardly be expected 
the fierce Elizabeth, whose throne 


son, 





ardently as 
Mary in 
to win by establishing her cousin’s illegitimacy. 
It is curious to compare Miss Strickland’s 
estimate of Murray with that of Mignet, who 
acknowledges in him “ great qualities, a valiant 
heart, a lofty and determined mind, an energetic 
character,” and even “an honest and stern dis- 
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“The Confessions of | 
The Countess | 


expressing his regret | 


, and ever will be, employed on } 


but he | 


Kirkaldy of Grange. A | 
signature, however, is more easily counterfeited | 


Elizabeth’s demand for the production of | 
Hubert’s | 
and by no means ; 


than Murray for such | 


her prosperous days had openly aspired | 


even admit | 
f portraits that do not represent | 
into a deceitful | 


] his portrait by Lodge, M‘ Crie, and others, are erro- 
neous, having in reality been taken from that of 
King James VI. The only authentic portrait of the 
Regent Moray in existence is in the collection of his 
descendant and representative, the present Earl of 
Moray, at Donibristle House, where it was discovered 
a few years ago with that of his Countess, concealed 
behind a panel. Moray is there represented as hand- 
some, but with a sinister expression of countenance, 
bearing in features and complexion a decided re- 
| semblance to his great-uncle Henry VIII. His hair 
is light red, his eyes grey, his nose regularly formed, 
mouth small, with thin “lips twisted into a deceitful 
smile; the face is very smooth, fair, and of a square 
contour; in short, a Tudor in ‘all respects, but with 
the air of a diplomatic priest rather than a soldier. 


In so well-gleaned a field, it is not to be ex- 
pected that Miss Strickland has discovered much 
that is positively new. The piéces justificatives for 
| Mary’s life are, in fact, marvellously abundant; 
| but, in addition to the interest which her biogra- 
phical skill has conferred, she has at least added 
something to the facts of her story. The State 
Paper Office has been diligently searched, and 
private collections have yielded a few documents. 
The story of Mary’s sojourn at Coventry in the 
custody of Shrewsbury, and her temporary impri- 
sonment at the Black Bull inn there, is new and 
curious; as are some other episodes in her prison 
life, which have hitherto escaped biographers. On 
the subject of Elizabeth’s signature to the death- 
warrant, the biographer, as will appear by the 
following passage, has come to a new and some- 
what startling conclusion : 

Although I freely avow that I entertained a differ- 
ent opinion when writing my Life of Elizabeth, the 
duty of an historian compels me to declare that a 
new and singular light has been thrown on that 
dark passage—the death of Mary Stuart—by the 
discovery of a contemporary document, which, if 
| founded on fact, transfers the guilt of that deed 
entirely to those ministers who, having injured the 
unfortunate heiress of the crown beyond hope of 
forgiveness, determined that she should not survive 
Elizabeth. The document in question is appa~ 
rently the minute of a Privy Council or Star 
Chamber investigation, dated 1606, nearly twenty 
years after Mary's execution, when death had swept 
all the leading actors in that historical tragedy from 
the stage. Walsingham, Leicester, Burleigh, Hatton, 
Paulet, Elizabeth b erself, had all gone to ‘their great 
account, and it is impossible to conceive any motive 
for fabrication in the matter. It is the deposition, 
attested by the signatures of two persons of the names 
of Mayer and Macaw, affirming “that the late 
Thomas Harrison, a private and confidential secretary 
of the Jate Sir Francis Walsingham, added to the 
| letters of the late Queen of Scotland those passages 
that were afterwards brought in evidence agairst her, 
and for which she was condemned to suffer death; 
that he could forge the hand and signature of every 
| prince in Europe, and had done so often; and that he 
was employed by his said master, Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, to forge Queen Elizabeth’s signature to the 
death-warrant of the Queen of Scots, which none of 
her ministers could ever induce her to sign.” It is 
certain that the warrant for Mary’s execution re- 
mained six weeks in Davison’s hands unsigned; and 
that Elizabeth ever did sign it rests on his unsup- 
ported testimony, no witness being present when, 
according to his statement, she set her hand to that 
instrument; and in the self-same hour desired nim to 

take measures for having the necessity for using it 
| superseded by Mary’s keepers putting her to death. 
The joint letter, written by him and Walsingham, 
naking the proposition to, and its refusal by, Paulet 
and Drury, are undeniable. 
| ‘The question is curious, but is of little im- 
portance as regards Elizabeth’s share in the 
| matter. If she did not sign, she must have known 
that a forgery had been committed. Yet, as to 
forgery at least, she was silent. Moreover, her 
willingness to send her cousin to the block was, 
on Miss Strickland’s own statement, proved many 
years before, at the time of the Northern Rebel- 
lion, when the warrant for putting her to death 
| without the ceremony of judicial proceedings 
was prepared by Elizabeth’s ministers, and re- 
ceived the royal sanction. In going again through 
the old story of Mary’s long captivity, as related 
by Miss Strickland, we feel surprise that the ven- 
geance of her fierce enemy—serious as it was to 
kill a queen—was so long delayed. Forgiveness 
from such a temper as Elizabeth’s was impossible. 


| Mary’s offensive assumption of her title, her 
incessant intrigues with Elizabeth’s enemies, 


foreign and domestic, her concealed betrothal to 
Norfolk, out of which sickening affair Miss Strick- 
land contrives to build a romance, and the con- 
stant irritation among Elizabeth’s subjects, main- 
tained for so many years, were each and all 
sufficient ground for the hatred of her royal 
cousin. 
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yolume will contain the lives of Elizabeth Stuart, | 


Queen of Bohemia, and of her daughter Sophia, 


Electress of Hanover, which will bring this | 


popular series of biographies to a close. This we 


presume, however, is but a prima donna’s last | 


farewell, which does not prevent her appearing | 


again next season. Miss Strickland’s Lives, 
though not great historical achievements, are at 
least as interesting as the greater number of 
novels. While the public, therefore, will read, 
and Miss Strickland can write, we hope that she 
will always be able to find more Queens. 


Poems. By W. W. Srory. 
Brown, and Co. 


3oston: Little, 


> 


We wonder whether Mr. Browning’s faith in his | 


star faltered when presented by his publisher 
with the celebrated account acknowledging his 
indebtedness for the sale of one copy of “ Bells 
and Pomegranates.” Discouragement would then 
have seemed reasonable, and even now the poet’s 
influence has scarcely reached the level either of 
his deserts or his expectation. 


Popular, in the | 


ordinary sense of the word, he will never be; but | 
as a silent power among the people, working | 


indirectly on many who have never read him, 
and would not have understood him if they had, 
he is likely to exercise a greater authority than 
many whose sphere of influence would seem at 
first sight much more extensive. The public 
receive him at second-hand, and naturally transfer 
the credit due to him to many a one who, moon- 
like, shines but with a borrowed light. Fortu- 
nately, the same causes which render his audience 
so “few” prevail to make them at least corre- 
spondingly “fit;” and the writer’s reputation, 
hidden from the multitude, is safe in the keeping 
of those to whom he would himself consider it 
most fitly entrusted. 

In America, however, the circle of Mr. Browp- 
ing’s readers is by no means equally select. (It 
cannot be denied that our Transatlantic cousins 
surpass us in quickness of apprehension. We ! 
can neither boast of having taught them to | 
appreciate Hawthorne, Poe, or Melville, nor deny 
that Tennyson was a popular poet in the States 
long ere he had ceased to be the darling of a 
coterie in England, and that American sagacity, 
recognising the value of what we might have left 
buried in obsolete periodicals, presented us with | 
the first editions of our own Wilson, De Quincy, and | 
Martineau. This is due, we apprehend, partly to | 
a natural quickness, which it were vain to deny 
the Americans; partly to the comparative poverty 
of their own literature, affording them at once 
greater leisure for, and greater inducement to, 
the study of the stranger; partly, again, to the 
more prosaic reason that, English books being | 
pirated and sold amazingly cheap, their chance 
of encountering intelligent criticism is increased 
in proportion to the circle of their readers. 

Mr. Browning’s Transatlantic fame, however, 
rests on a deeper foundation. Did we wish to 
characterise him by a word, we should call him 
an exotic poet. If he cannot be said to travel out | 
of his way in quest of the strange, it is only 
because the strange is his native element. It is 
seldom that so much the scenery of his 
writings is English. His personages have swarthy 
faces, flashing eyes, black locks, and passionate 
hearts; his landscapes glare with semi-tropical 
contrasts of colour, his hills are hoary with olives, 
and his skies blacken with the siroceo. All this 
is mightily relished in America, where men are 
tired of the prosaic hurry of their existence, and 


as 


The golden land is like a bride 
When first she knows herself forlorn, 

for she too takes a pallid tint from the universal 
languor, and fades beneath the indifference which 
her beauties fail to stimulate. Used-up society 
requires something more exciting, and finds it in 
Italy—and, consequently, in Browning also. 
Every cis- Alpine hotel-keeper can verify the first 
part of this statement, and Mr. Story is not a 
solitary, though possibly an extreme, instance of 
an American poet spending all his powers in 
singing a foreign country, and reproducing a 
foreign poet with the accuracy of a copying press. 
Perhaps we had better have said a daguerreo- 
type, where the feebleness is in propgrtion to the 
accuracy of the reflection; or (Mr. Story’s 
Browningisms may be yet better compared to 
false coins, which may mock the genuine in ring, 
in lustre, and even in weight, but never in 
intrinsic value, or they would be false coins no 
more. The space between Mr. Browning and his | 
Imitator is all that immeasurable one between 

matter and manner.) Nothing, for example, could | 


° a | 
better represent the manner of Browning than this 
fragment of an excellent description: 

What a sight, Madonna mia! he sees! 

There stretches our great campagna beneath, 

And seems to breathe a rosy breath 

Of light and mist, as in peace it sleeps— 

And summery thunder-clouds of rain, 

With their slanting spears, run over the plain, 

And rush at the ruins, or. routed, fly 

To the mountains that lift their barriers high, 

And stand with their purple pits of shades 

Split by the sharp-edged limestone blades, 

With opaline lights and tender grades 

Of colour. that flicker and swoon and die, 

Built up like a wall against the sky. 

3ut, after all, this is utterly un-Browningian, 

because utterly undramatic. It is put into the 
mouth of an old servitor, narrating a story of 
blood and madness, and who, with such a tale to 
tell, pauses to rhapsodise about the beauties of 
skies and hills! The same want of dramatic 
propriety is observable in other pieces, particu- 
larly “In St. Peter’s,” where a convert, with his 
Roman baptism still moist upon his brow, is 
made to talk like a philosopher 

Who sits as God, holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all. 






Nor is Mr. Story happier when he apes the 
“ wndress. familiar atvle” of “Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology.” In that singular piece Mr. Browning, 
writing of purpose in a style which neither 
imaginatively nor metrically much transcends 
the level of prose, nevertheless preserves the 
dignity of a poet, simply because, as to a duchess 
in beggar’s raiment, it is natural to him. Mr. 
Story, however, is plainly much more at home in 
prose than verse; the unbent bow flies back with 
a twang, and the poet avails himself of the licence 
of his easy chair and slippers to regale us with 
such unexceptionable prose as this: 

As historians, too, Micali, Rossi, Botta. and Cantu 
may surely hold an honourable place. and, in philo- 
logy, who stand above our Mezzofanti and our learned 
Mai? Butin romance, and poetry, and art, what 
scores of names! I will not call them o’er, all 
scholars know them. 

To let the reader into a great secret, this is 
intended for verse, and is printed as snch in the 
original. 

Yet Mr. Story might do something if he would. 


| He often shows much pith, concentration, inten- 


sity: surely these excellent gifts are to some 
extent native, and not indissolubly dependent 
upon the imitation of a foreign model. We can 
readily understand the fascination which Mr. 
3rowning has exerted upon him; let him but 
copy with less servility, and he will do so to 
better purpose. And let him (and the counsel is 
good for all his countrymen), Jet him above all 
things be more national for the future. The 
most American poem in his volume (‘Italy and 
New Ergland”) is incomparably the best. England 
and America may each spare Italy a poet now 


| and then; but a stranger anxious to stndy the 


indigenous Flora of either has ight to 
complain of being shown into a conservatory. 


some 


Poems. By WitiraAm Tripp Marsoy. London: 
Groombridge and Sons. 
WHEN a man passes from the onter shores of life 


{ into the inner circle of meditation—when he re- 


signs for ever the frivolous for the serious, and 
enters God's holy temple as a minister of the 
Gospel—we can at once recognise the weight of 
his responsibilities. Into this state Mr. Matson 
has passed since we reviewed his first book of 
poems entitled “ A Summer Evening Reverie.” 
It is with pleasure, mingled however with a 
shadow of regret, that we behold the poet enter 
upon this new condition. This regret originates in 
the poet’s own confession, for he declares that 
he shall “neither have time nor opportunity 
for any substantial poetic achievement,” or, in 
other words, that he will never attempt the con- 
struction of a great poem. We must now ex- 
pect from Mr. Matson only the blossoms of a 
passing fancy, not the rich fruit of literary expe- 
rience. This will be a loss, for Mr. Matson has 
shown pith and power such as few writers exhibit. 
His youthful poems, written before he had attained 
his eighteenth year, and now for the first time 
published, strike us as having individual potency. 
The first of the series, ‘“‘ Love abounding,” has a 
finish suggestive of Gray, and the sonnets have a 
boldness and breadth not often found in a form of 
composition so crabbed and circumscribed. The 
volume beforeus comprises the whole of the poems 
which appeared in “ ASummer Evening Reverie,” 
and more than eighty additional ones. It is, 
therefore, a goodly volume, not only in bulk but 
in quality. The addditions have variety of 


thought and manner, and we could present strik- 


| ing examples of the romantic, the lyrical, and 
the reflective. 


Our opinion, expressed in a for- 
mer notice, was, that Mr. Matson’s genius should 
have guided him towards the lyrical ; in proof of 
which we quoted a charming poem, “ Little 
Mary.” Weare pleased to see that the Cheva- 
lier de Chatelain has borne testimony to our 
opinion by an elegant translation of this little 
poem into the French language. But it is not 
through the lyrical only that Mr. Matson has 
gathered laurels. There is often a grandeur in 
his themes and his ideas which lies deeper, and, 
indeed, has a more opulent meaning than that 
purely musical flow which is the living charm of 
a lyric. 

And now a parting word concerning the sig- 
nificant fact that the poet has been called—so he 
himself expresses it—‘*to labour in the Master’s 
vineyard.” It is to men with poetic faculty that 
we must look for a revival of true spiritualism. 
We know not, and care not to know, to what sect 
Mr. Matson belongs; but we never yet knew a 
true poet to whom devotion was not a necessity. 
The prosaic man sees in the forms of religion a 
duty, but the poet, even while he denies the 
duty is the richest adorer of the Invisible. 
Shelley trampled upon creeds, blasted with the 
quick lightning of his wrath the very roots of 
theology, and yet his child-like nature yearned 
for the Infinite through the medium of human 
sensibilities. 

Conventionality, with its stony brow and 
frigid heart, sits in the chief places of the 
sanctuary. What we want is that the preacher 
should be more of the poet, that his emotion 
should give warmth and splendour and harmony 
to that ghastly skeleton which men call “ doc- 
trine.” Religion is not, and never can be, any 
other than poetry intensified. Mr. Matson may 
never give us another book of poems, but he may 
speak poems, and so speaking consume as with 
a fire that than worthless stubble, whose 
root is fixed in pedantic controversy, and which 
is to religious life what tares are to the wheat. 

The Patna Crisis ; or, Three Months at Patna during 
the Insurrection of 1857. By W. TAy ier, late Com- 
missioner of Patna. (London : James Nisbet and 
Co.)—We do not know that this little volume adds 
much to the stock of knowledge respecting the Indian 
mutinies, or that it does much more than change the 
locality whence the narrator had opportunities of ob- 
servation. The experience of Europeans within the 
erovince of Behar seems to have been nearly iden- 
tical with those in the kingdom of Oudh. It appears, 
however, that a difference of opinion has arisen 
between Mr. Taylor and the authorities at Calcutta 
as to the manner in which the former executed the 
duties of his post, and that the result has been that 
he has been dismissed from that post and degraded in 
the service. This explains the little volume before 
us, which is intended as a piece justificative. We 
cannot, of course, pretend to pronounce upon a one- 
sided statement of the case, but we subjoin such parts 


less 











of Mr. Tayler’s defence as seem material : 

And me of *h he stands accused? It 
must sur ange and u haracter to be com- 
patible with so much wise judgment and vigorous action? 
His crime is, that at a time when Behar was trembling in 
the balance between loyalty and rebellion, between order 
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scheme of his Republic »—the p hysi 
care and anxiety about the development of the mind 
we forget that unless the str ae ty of the body is in 
due pr roportion, that highes st state of human perfection 
is n it to be attained—the sound mind in the : 
body. Unless we are tempted to exercise by sport, 
we neglect it, and those who do so only awaken too 
late to the consciousness of an enfeebled mind in an 
enervated body, bitterly to repent their contempt for 
the wise and unalterable laws of nature. Mr. 
Hopley’s pamphlet may be read with profit by 
all. Itisa simple, truthful exposition of the laws 
which regulate human health. ‘ We have learnt,” 

says he, “that two hours is the minimum of time 
which should be spent daily in the training of the 
muscles ; and that it is more important for the weal 

to pass a considerable portion of their time in fre sh- air 
relaxation than for tl e strong; and that during 
fine weather little children can scarcely be 
much occupied in out-of-door amus ients, provided 
sufficient opportunity be allowed for repose an 1 other 
sanitary matters; and moreover, that foul weather is 
no adequate excuse for neglecting the laws of life; 
and therefore, that exercise should be taken in some 
well-ventilated apartment whenever storm or tempest 


In our great 











too 








render it expedient to tarry within doors. Itis a 
great mistake to stay at home on account of mere 
mists or showers. Even delicate ps » (if not con- 
firmed invalids) would run little or isk from going 
out in wet weather, l th l 


provi led they were al rays careful 
to keep up a due warmth—a comt rtable ql low—in the 
system by exercise and judicious cl thing, and to 
change th eir damp clothin r immediately on 
ri 
ag 1ins 
they dare not v 
to take cold, would 


ceasing 


i i a eat 4 
exertion taking gi u 


2 10 guard 
Those who are in the habit of 
nture out they are so 


do well to bear in 


car’ 





sayig 
liable 


mind that a 


becaus 
principal reason ¢ cold is, 


uring 


because they have: 











g 
out.” Such less impor- 
tance with whi too 
cogentl ressed 1 ising 
gener, ati m, or upon ire ol! 
them. 

Caleb Redivivus. By inders 
and Otley).—Contiut idom 
successful, and this i Dis- 
approving of the omi love 
from Wi ili am Godwi Ins, 
“Alastor” has com to t! 
remarkable work with t et 
the 2 hg: ry of such a 
f of tl 1 lum Lu 

s boat ont coast of Spain 
a personailty 





Caleb Williams, and ma enti 
in Spain, his love named Eliz 
Barca, and how the same proneness to suspicion 


ted but 





his ad 





| 
Piri 


homi- 








cidal Falkland caused 








VW ililams ¢ 2 shipwreck of 
his happiness a second time. The style in whicl h this 
§ narrated isa cessful imitati f Godwin’s; 














but the w 





v M. Bauratn, 
} mne, & 
rent-street. 
professes to 
s importan 


us | 






impress upon the stud 
) 


ya thorough knowledge 


first object is to 
sity of i 





on which he is 


yut to speak; this will give him 
courage and go a great way towards diminishing 


that nervous feeling so fre 
He next advises him to liste: I 
endeavour to imitate them, and also to Jearn by heart 
the finest passages in great writers, so as to | 
to recite them 


juent a cause of failure. 


1 to good speakers and t 
: 


be able 


se} } ‘ y 4 H 
with fuency at moments of leisure—a 





und | 


practice which conduces towards giving facility of 
expression. The author also devotes some attention 


to the organs of speech, w 
element 
this point, 
their cl 





ch are so 
in the art of speaking. 
however, are more 


import 
His observations on 
general than s 





, pecificin 
iracter; and 


} thesame may be said of the whole 
work, the tendency of which is to show more what 
ought to be done than how it is to be done 
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1 CO lebrities. 

and Polyblank With Biograph 
Watrorp, M.A. (London: Maull 
and Polyblank —This series, which was started more 
than ti wo years < by Messrs. Maull and Polyblank, 
(aided at first in the biographical ry — by Mr. 
Fry, whom, however, they speedily replaced by Mr. 
Walford, late Scholar of Balliol, 
the Times), is still continued with unabated success. 
The selection of subjects is most happy, for the pho- 























! 
and easy | a 


and ‘biographer to | 


tographers always take care to choose persons who | 


enjoy a wide-spread popularity. The numbers before 
us contain port 
W. E. Gladstone, Sir Archibald Alison, W. J. Sterndale 
Bennett, Esq., Dr. Livingstone, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
and Daniel Maclise, Esq., R.A. With the first of 
these our readers are already acquainted, for we took 
it for the model of the fr oeiews of Mr. Gladstone, 
issued with the Criric of August 7th. The portrait 
of Sir Archibald Alison is excellent—square, grave, 
and thoughtful as the original himself. Dr. Bennett 
looks as if he were about to lead an orchestra, and 
was casting the final glance to see that all were in 
readiness. Our print “of Dr. Livingstone’s portrait is 
a little faded, and the | 

eful effect from the ieneiil p sition of the legs, 
and the consequent exaggeration of focus. The por- 
trait of Lord Aberdeen grim, and as 








03e 


is as hard, as 
stolid as the most enthusiastic admirers of that states- 
man could desire; whilst the gra easy position 
of Maclise, his fine manly face and noble brow, comes 
pleasantly after the not very ic features of 
celebrated companions. Mr. Wa 
accurate, and executed 


are invariably ( 
literary grace. Altogether the series 


-eful, 


his 





vith much 
affords as beau- 








tiful and useful an ornament to the drawing-room 
table as could be imagined. 

Life bene: ath the Waters; or the Aquarium in 

America 1. dlllustrated by Plates and Woodcuts drawn 

@ By Arraur M. Epwarps. (New York, 

Bailliere.)—This is a most beau- 

ntribution to the literature of the 





formidable branch of the 
will be hailed by 
zoophytes in this 


them to ‘fresh fie 


a be a very 
iry —and its 
admirers of the mollusks 

intry, because it introduces 





and 








and pastures n in connection with their favou 

pursuits. Mr. Edwards enters into the subject con 

1 with all the zeal of a scientific enthusiast. His 
rs are ¢ ied with a d iption of the 





best app 





principles of the aq t apparatus, the 

ition of the tank, the arran vement of 
raquarium, and plants, mollusca, crustacea, 
eptilia forthe same. ‘Then he passes on to the 
and mol- 


' i 
( 
lusca best for the habitation of the same. Of 
, | 











marine t uk and the plants, fish, crustac 
in the ve 


course I 




















table a hich > not known to 
the Bri c srably enhances 
the val lume, which, by-the- 
y, is highly creditable t 
\mer 
7 phy and Sacred Histor, 
of Pale St. Paul. By A. ‘Y 
WALI nd F —As the 
\ this little manual is te | 
ent sive form the 
in hy and Sacred History 








of P: e, is of St. Paul. It is 

divided into Mountains and Hills of Palestine, Plains 

and Valleys of Palestine, Rivers of Palestine 
is or Lakes of Palest eS, we. The fact 

arranged into columns under separate bh 

in a manner sny to facilitate their 





committed to me 


and accurate 
we cannot ciate its exceller 
There se be nothing 
ba calculated to impr 
New Purif fi ing S em for the Thames. 
Horeavu. (Lo John Weale.)—Mr. He wean’s 
pecial objects in ee r the little pam} rhlet before 





1) 
collection « 





appr 


2ms to in th 


» way of sta 
m upon tl 


ting the 
ie memory. 


ss the 
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maon: 


5 are comprehensive enough :—To avoid the difficul- 
ties of levels; avoid expensive engineering; to 





n of an offensive deposit; to avoid 
l ge t nada the metropolis; and 
0 economise public expenditure and dev the 
nature by natural processes. These are 
z objects surely ; but we should have been better 
pleased if Mr. Horeau had been a little more explici 


} 
lor 
‘op 











r 

as to the means whereby he proposes to arriv 
them He gives us a diagram of certain proposed | 
sewers, which are to consist of a vault, containing 
four rivulets, and a very brief description of the plan; 
bat aftera pati ient and careful consideration, both of 


liagram and desc rip tion, we must 
itterly unable to discover how the thing was to 
ed out. Mr. Horeau may be a clever man, 











ford’s biographies | 


raits and biographies of the Right Hon. | 
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acquires rather au un- | 


| the Historical Mage 


the | 


by Hecror | 


confess that we | 





me a very excellent one; but, unless the 
f his readers prove less dense than ourselves, 
r that h e will discover that to be too concise is 
be too pro lix. 

lture: : bei ng the Agricultural 


me “6 “* History of Progress 

























Section f in Great 
Brite ndon: Houlston and Wright.)—This is 
the sec of a larger work, entitled ‘* Progress 


Industrial Pursuits, and. the 





Political, gious, and Social Institutions of the 
British Nation.” Itis complete in itself, and assumes 
to give an acc at, of the progress of agriculture. 


l with mut 





The subject is treat ‘skill, and the author 
has evidently sp ee no pains in ransacking his mate- 
rial from eve ry - available source, ranging from Sir A, 
Fitzherbert’s ‘“‘ Boke of Husbandry” and Tusser’s 

Five Hundred Points,” which were the glory of the 
sixteenth century, down to the latest and best autho- 
rities of which the nineteenth can boast. We have 
little doubt that this pamphlet will obtain a very 
extensive circulation among our agricultural friends. 

The Growth of Russian Power contingent on the 
Decay of the British Constitution. (London: Robert 
Hardwicke.)—This is a series of articles reprinted 
“ for the use of the Foreign Affairs Committee,” from 
the Morning Herald of 1856. The policy is identical 
with that of Mr. Urquhart, for Russia is represented 
as the dragon that is to devour the world, and Lord 
Palmerston the traitor who plots on its behalf. ‘The 
system of Russia,” says this writer, “‘ is deeds; that 
of England, words.” 

The Irish Metropolitan Magazine has a readable arti- 
cle upon * The Courts ships and F ‘lirtations of Jean Paul 
-,’’ and aninstructive one on “The Ballarat Gold- 

The tale of ‘‘ Fitzmaurice of Dunganmore’ 
conclusion. The seventh number of 
series of papers on ** The Romance of 
Art” contains a valuable of the life and 
labours of Jean Petitot, the enamel-painter. Some 
‘‘ Characteristic Anecdotes” of Napoleon Bonaparte 
are well told; and both “The Irish Brigadesman” 
and the “‘ Chronicles of An Old Race”’ are continued. 
eether a very interesting number. 
ni 7 azine contains essays on 








is | eal toa 
the interesting 


sketch 





at 
Mines, = first — acts of Hamlet, Pulpit 
rature, and A Day on the Southern Seas. The 


1inder consists of short reviews. 
The llistorical Mogusin ; 
America for August is full of 
tter. It contains a paper by Px 
olumbia College, ¢ of * Remini 
troduction of Steam Navig giving a full ac- 
count, mal obse n, of the early efforts 
of Robert yhn Stevens, and Fulton. The 
3 from a Literary and Scientific Institutions 
li states are full of matters of the greatest 
The “Notes and Que ries’ departinent of 
ve is as full of point as our own 


seful ’ contemporary 


rem 





es and Queries 0 
uable and interesting 
rofessor Renwick, of 
the First In- 
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report 








interest. 





*Jearned, chatty, ‘and w 
We have also received Part LV. of The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. By Joux Lorurop Mort.ey. 
(Beeton.)— Boy's Own Magazine. (Beeton.) 
The Engli man’s Domestic Magazine (Beeton). 
Whitfield), contain- 
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Goodwin Barmby, Jo&n 
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bbe AM s » Irish i } 
Welsh h, “ scolded her in Gaelic when 


driven forth, and taught Cain Breton and Abel 
Cornish. In some form or another the C 
was the primitive language, which the confusion 
of Babel split up into C hinese, Hebrew, Sanskrit 
and Dutch. At all events the Celtic was the 
primitive language of Europe. This at least is 
the doctrine of certain Celtomanes. No, says 
another class of philologists equally possessed } 

a theory, the Gothic was the primitive lempatins 
of Europe to which the Celtic may be referred. 
Political animosities have entered into a question 
which should be decided without passion, and 
which belongs to the impartial decision of litera- 


ture. It with this view that M.de Belloquet has long | 


occupied himself with inquiries into Celtic origins, 
and the result is the appearance of the first part 
of an important work which cannot fail to inte- 
rest scholars, /thnogénie Gauloise. This first part 
is confined to the linguistic, or comparison of 
languages. By-and-by it is hoped he will pub- 
lish the physiological portion, or the study of 
the physical characters peculiar to different 
peoples, and finally the ethnological portion, 
which shall indicate the manners, the 
toms belonging to each 
book which, so far as its authorship is concerned, 
has been as great a puzzle to bibliograp! iers as the 
authorship of the Letters of Junius—we mean 
the book on the “Imitation of Jesus Christ,” 
attributed by some to Thomas 2 Kempis, by 
others to Gerson. Monseigneur J. B. Malon on 
this subject has published an elegant volume, 
Recherches historiques et critiques sur le veritabl 
auteur de [Imitation de Jésus ¢ hrist. Some have 
declared for Gerson, others for Gersen. Mon- 
seigneur throwns these two (or one) overboard, 
and pronot 
pis——Th. Grabeuil publishes a résumé, 
logical and biographical, of the history 
Popes, from St. Peter to Pius 1X, 
assured has been a work of toil : 
the writer has avoided many of the hid 
upon which so many writers have opts. In other 
words, the work may be accepted asa handy 
book of reference by Papists or P rotestants, it 
is a useful repertory of dates 
ceded by some observati 
temporal power, and a slight geography of the 
States of the C hurch, political and statistical 
with authentie d 


cus- 





chrono- 


— we are 
e, and 
Iden rocks 








and names, pre- 


son the spiritual and 
I 








’ Pe 7 
ié Oi electing 





is as to the m 





Popes, their councils, their ambassadors, their 
Officers, &¢c., respecting also the ord 

they have created, and, in a word, all that 
relates to the Pontifical power and juris- 





diction. All eatly re- 
lieves a dry dates.— 
Moise , ou lois fondam ntales de sociétés. by C. 











sition. His reproach has been tha 
ufficiently attended to German criticism: our 
reproach is, that he appears to ignore Enelish 
authors who have written on the same subject. 
We must say with Abd-el-Kader ; “1 
noise of the mill, but we do not see the flour fall.” 
This is true of many passages in this otherwise 
excellent performance—much noise of prepara- 
tion, a whole theological battery ked, 





blank shot follows. We can assure Tripard 
that there is munition in heretical books. ——The 
current of French literature ha: ted of 
late years tawgrde the ladies. We have had 
Alphonse Karr, and the author of the “Good 
things said about Women” and of the “Bad 
things said about Women ;” and now we have 
M. Doneourt, who writes “ La vérité aux femmes 
sur Texcentricité des modes et de la toilette.” i 
a tender subject to touch upon. The book has 
had great suce but we suspect that the pur- 
chasers who have filled the till of 
have been gentlemen rather than ladies. It isa 
treatise or history of feminine luxury in dress, 
what these trifies in gowns, gloves, and petticoats 
cost, 
concludes with the axiom, Men make the laws, 
women the manners.——Touching the ladies, one 
Jacques Reynand makes sketches of popular 
characters in a Paris print. He sketches George 

Sand. Jacques, after all, is a Jeannette, with- 
out her delicacy or sensibilities—a woman who 
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been direc 












race.—There is a| 


ipnces —— itically for Thonias 2 Kem- | 


of the | 


Ve hear the | 


the publisher | 


and a summary of what the men say. It | 


sketches her fellow-women with a whitewash | 





x Y rmMnnmp la tl + 
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brush dipp d i ur pit trud 
into the b udoir, or bri es e. She 


(Jacques) tells us how Ge 
devant) dresses, ‘sua she ) 
hair, how she works, how she lives in t 
de N tohat it. At this rate we only won ler how 
she has not told the colours of George’s garters, 
and whether there is a darn in her ] 
Jacqu es pretends that one-half i 
a monster of George bee 
man, smokes cigars, fi ls, and mounts 
horseback & la cavalier is eager to 
tell us notwithstanding that there is nothing in 
all this—quwil nen est rienn—The Courrier de 
| Paris, founded, we believe, by M. Prost, is for a 
| third time in the market. M. Emile de Girardin 
has agreed to become the editor ; : - this =o 
surprise no one, as the ex-director the Pres 
has long directed incognito the politics of the 
journal in question.——A_ new jou rnal is about to 
appear under the guidance of M. About, late of 
Figaro. M. About wishes to be revenged upon 
himself or somebody else. ‘To the oniteur he 
sent from Rome articles under the title L’Ltalu 
e, the result of his observations, not 
1ish clergy —so much to 
e Govern- 





toc kin gs. 
makes 


es like a 








contemporati 
ry > $ » 
very flattering to the Ron 





their dislike, that one fine morning th 
ment of the Pope became quite red in the face. 


pended, 


rn 


The publications in the J/oniteui 
| and M. About was begged in the ott 
manner to go about his business. 
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Sf: 








It is always cheering to receive some proof that 
there is life in ‘Italy. Le. docteur Antonio, trans- 


; : . 
the author of 


} 
ded only 


| lated from the Italian of J. Ruffini, 
Lorenzo Be noni, has had a success excee 
by J promessi sposi of Manzoni 
that wh ich avery good tran 
in England. 

And now for a few odds and ends about litera- 
ture and the arts together. The Imperial Court 
of Paris has condemned the | 
Vaudeville, M. de Beaufort, to pay 
to a dramatic author of 1200 francs, whose piece 
has not been represented within the term fi 
by the commission. This decision c¢ 
assures rights hitherto controverted. 
will no lor rer be xposed to seeing their manu- 
scripts remain for age sin dusty P rt fol os. Ages 
is noexaggeration. M. Fulchiron had about 1800 
or 1801 a five-act piece received ce the Comédi 
Francaise. ° es oig-esoiee 6 is yet to come.—— 
The French are not forgetful of their reat | men, 
and in their own way great encourag 


to artists. The State, for example, 








a ion aly * 
director of 
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has presented to th of Rouen, for the 
museum of the Hotel-de-ville, a large painting by 
Jacques-Edmond Léman—the subject, Michael 
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ria Colonna.—— 





ngelo by the death-be« 


| The statues of Montaigne and 








inaugurated last — at Bordeaux with great 
mony. _ Abbé Cirot de La Ville, presi- 
of the Academy a Borde , pronounced an 





the French call it, 
1 the two 


preciation, as 





which have rendere t 
losophers so celebrated. —— A 
seum is to be erected at Athens. Foreign ar- 


| itects. are a lto s 


chitect, if he pl 





he bi A 
is el mal 
r’s mak 





, in the manner of 
Roche.——And now, as the1 
gutters of Paris are running d& 
and ori without ri 
varnished Sects one cannot ve? 
Champs Elyseés to ascertain wh: 
our Crystal Palace towards 


rents, 








of Autumn on the 20th instant us 
tell a true tale, as we find it, a 
few variations, in the Courrier d PAI I. 
It will show that, in spite of Guizot 1 pri- 


mary instruction, the schoolmaster is still. want- 
ing in France. The villagers of Bugey have a 
tradition that it is always in Fame rt places where 
the witches keep their ‘Sabbath. The devil has 
a jollification once a week at least. In such 
places he shows himself to those whom he wishes 
to enlist into his service. That he does not 
always appear as a gentleman wiil be seen. It 
was the 2ist day of May 1857, when the Sieur 
| N—— had forgotten that the religious population 
of Virieu-le-Petit celebrated with the whole 





mau rauder, had 





world the festival of the Ascension. 





rm " , —— e 1 +1] 


the village 1 
iour of prayer; 








I curé had 
ler of the procession ; t he faithful 
. in two long lines, chantit g hy 

very voice. Now N is one of 
mily, which, as I may tell you one 
tands for Michel, 






mns 





l sintrouble. N.s 
or Joseph, or Xavier. Let us call him Nicode- 
mus, albeit he was not such a worthy man. 
Nicodemus had not heart for all these sensations ; 
he had no singing voice, and, besides, he had 
f gotten his calendar. He was not a Voltairian, 
however, but had his beliefs—above all, in fairies, 
witches, warlocks, and the Néroves, of whom 
strange things are told in the neighbourhood. 
He had his design; a bad one, perhaps. 
Whilst old and young were raising their 
hands to Heaven, whilst the authorities and 
guards were pressing to hear mass and to a 
the blessing of the pastor of the fi left the 
ined the forest, and you may see 
along the flanks of the 
r, dark, savage, and imposing. We sus- 
good errand, especially 
is Ascension-day. We pass over the 
r that seized the believer when he had to 
aunts of the éroves. It is a wild 
caverns yawn in every direction on 
the mountain side. Th ere may be seen chiselled 
in stone a druidical altar, where smoked, they 
say of yore, the blood of human victims; around 
there is no trace of culture, no vegetation, no 
Idens the solitude. The “lichen that 


shrub glad 
clings tenaciously to the stone is the only sign of 
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OCK, he 





village and 
him trudging alone 
Colombie 
rect he is on no 
as 1 

shudd 
pass by the h 
spot. Bl: 




















e It is here th at the Néroves hold 
: it is from hence th ey are neonaied by 
village tale to frighten the village hearth. Nico- 
demus had not forgotten his grandmother’s tales. 





and believed them more fervently than 





h ‘ had ever taug ht him ; and he was on 

no honest errand He descends towards a 
tempting heap « fin goots. Who should see a 
poor man help ess Iftoa bundle of dried sticks? 
Alas, a bundle of dried sticks has brought 
br r men than Nicodemus into trouble. 
at once he heard a_ noise. “ What 





is that?” he said to himself. He turned round, 
a a monstrous figure some paces behind 
him. He breathes short; the perspiration stands 
in drops upon his brow. It was a spectre, black 
f gigantic proportions. In one hand he 
it’s horns surmounted his brows; 
1 and fiery, his moustache spare 
le a scarlet band covered his 
impossible to mistake Satan in this 
irla!” screamed the devil, 
u art one ofus. I 
ion-d ly. ” ie pro- 
ct aws. The woodman turned oale he 
felt the hand of the spectre upon him. Danger 
With his grey bonnet in hand 
knees. “ Pardon, Monsieur 
‘Pardon, 
-d Ly’s fes 
f The devil 
ss. “I grant 
ng his claws; 
my rounds.” 
the devil en 
the hill like 
an express train. 
rman; but we 
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his crim ceinture, and the bad conscience of 
the marauder did all the rest. 
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faculties, very various culture, and very lofty 
and humane sentiments. Born on the 22nd 
December 1798, at Reichmannsdorf, near Bam- 
berg, of poor Jewish parents, he contrived, in 
spite of the most depressing and hostile circum- 
stances, to enter as a student the University of 
Heidelberg in 1816. He afterwards went to 


Munich, where he embraced Protestantism, and | 


thence to Gittingen. A situation which in 1822 


he had obtained as teacher in the Gymnasium at | 


Spire he was obliged in 1825 to give up, on ac- 
count of some attempt to interfere with the ex- 
pression of his opinious. From 1825 to 1827 he 
lived at Munich. We then find him at Venice, 
diligently studying Armenian in the Monastery 
of San Lazaro; at Paris in 1828, continuing his 
Oriental studies, especially Chinese; at London 
in 1829, where his knowledge of Oriental lan- 
guages opened to him the prospect of visiting 
India and China. In effect, he was enabled to 
undertake a voyage to China in April 1830. He 
had two chief objects therein: to perfect him- 
selfin Chinese, and to obtain for Germany 
what German scholars deeply felt the want 
of—a Chinese library. The collection of 
Chinese books which he brought back amounted 


to ten thousand volumes, and it has been pro- 


nounced the best of its kind in Europe. He like- 
wise purchased for the Royal Library at Berlin 
two thousand four hundred volumes. On his 
return from the East he was appointed a Pro- 
fessor at Munich. 

Neumann has published numerous works in 
German, in English, and in French, illustra- 
tive of the most manifold Oriental subjects. 
He is admitted to have few equals as a Chinese 
and Armenian scholar. In him, however, 
scholarship profound and vast has not bred the 
smallest pedantry. Along with more abstract 
matters, the attitude of England in the Kast has 
strongly arrested, profoundly interested, his 
thoughts. No Englishman, however enthusiastic 
and patriotic, can have a more stupendous dream 
of England’s destinies. Yet he is not the flatterer 
of England ; he merely sees in England what he 
sees in no other country—some of those primor- 
dial qualities which made Rome irresistible. And 
he labours to prove that, though the conquests 


of the English may be followed as were those of | 


the Romans by oppression and occasional in- 
justice, yet that in the one case as in the other 
the benefit to the conquered is enormous. His 
history of the English Empire in Asia is more, 
however, than a chronicle of England’s Eastern 
doings. It is a comprehensive record of Eastern 
movements from the remotest times, so that when 


English valour, and perchance English cupidity, | 


seize an Eastern realm, we know every race and 


every revolution that have already been there. | 


This profusion of facts produces often confusion, 
and the fault of the book is a want of artistic 


grouping and distribution. A minor fault 
is that, though Neumann is a_ good 
writer, and has no German heaviness, he is 


fonder of the Robertsonian period than of vivid 
Michelet pictorialism, and thus falls, as Prescott 
and so many of Robertson’s imitators have done, 
into an unavoidable monotony. 


The artistic defects of the work, however, 
will at once be pardoned by every - earnest 
and intelligent reader to whom fullness of 
matter, manliness of tone, and suggestiveness 


of idea are welcome. Many more earnest and 
intelligent readers it will find both in Ger- 
many and in England than it would have 
found a year or two ago. Never till the great 
military mutiny did England, did Germany, 
did the world, know what a mighty, what a 


miraculous force England in the East is. The 
Afghanistan tragedy, that offspring of folly and 


of feebleness, startled England into solemn mood; 


but the blunder and the calamity were soon | 


forgotten, and England had yet to discover that 
her vocation in the East hath at once a material 
vastness and a moral sublimity, compared to 
which her share in the politics of Europe vanishes 
into merest insignificance. That discovery she 
has now made, and though she will be slow, as is 
her fashion, in applying the lesson when taught, 
she will ultimately, as is also her fashion, apply 
it with that sound sense, that broad basis, and 
that solidity of result which distinguish her. At 


the threshold of all her other reforms this reform 
is indispensable—to appoint none to civil or 
military situations in the East who do not intend 
to settle in the East. 

Till within a few years no one could emi- 
grate 


to the East or purchase land there 





> 


- ees 





| Company; whereas the most generous encou- 
|ragement should have been given to emi- 
| gration from the beginning. From the con- 
‘stitution of the East India Company it was 

impossible that it could be anything but a short- 
| sighted, selfish, and greedy corporation. It is 
equally foolish to denounce and to defend the 
East India Company. What do we expect from 
any corporation existing for commercial purposes 
except the commercial spirit? The huckster is 
never the hero or the martyr; and, with true 
| huckster tenacity, the Companyretained to the last 
| two things—monopoly and patronage ; and in so 


| doing it showed itself neither better nor worse | 
| @ consequence, 


| than other companies. Except, however, that it 
| kept its hand tight on monopoly and patronage, 
the East India Company has for a long time 


| been little more than a phantom, has been really | 


| under the control of the English Parliament and 
the English people. The evil was that the 
| English Parliament and the English people knew 
| next to nothing about India, and took no trouble 
| to extend the knowledge. The authorities recog- 
nised and consulted were the servants of the 
Company, who had gone from England poor, and 
| who had returned to England rich. Nevertheless 
an influence had entered India, had awed, had 


| astonished, had mastered the inhabitants of 


| India, which neither the exclusiveness of the | 


| Company could restrain, nor the ignorance of 
Parliament and of the people could thwart—the 
influence of English vigour, valour, veracity, and 
enterprise. If we measure what has been 
achieved in India apart from that influence, we 
shall commit the most flagrant mistake. Heinous 
crimes, grievous errors, our countrymen in India 


The author has brought to his task great | without the permission of the East India | to call a usurpation the expulsion of a burglar by 


a policeman from a village. The worst that can 
be said is that the East India Company often 
acquired by chicanery what it would have been 
| easier to obtain by more honest means; but that 
does not improve the title or excuse the wicked- 
ness of the robber hordes. 

In truth the Indians, as a people, have 
neither national feeling nor moral feeling. 
If the government of the English is distasteful 
to them, it is not because itis a foreign yoke, 
but because it interferes with their customs and 
superstitions. 

Christian culture in India, and in the East 
generally, as transfigured by England, must be 
and not a cause. The Brah- 
minical and Musselman obscurantists in India 
know that their systems are doomed. They 
know that English industrialism is enough of 
itself to overthrow those systems; and by the 


| side of English industrialism march the English 


language, English literature, and English science. 
The erection of universities and schools, the im- 
mense increase and improvement of educational 
instruments, the admission of the natives to 
all offices with which they can safely be entrusted, 


| humane and generous treatment from their Eng- 


may have been guilty of, and well-meant in- | 


novations may have seldom turned out im- 
provements. All this was amply atoned for by 
that resolute individuality and that wise and 
fruitful freedom which every Englishman—even 
| the worst or weakest—carries with him. We 
agree with Neumann in thinking that, English 
pith and English liberty remaining what they 
| are, England can defy any foe or any combina- 
; tion But English liberty means not 


of foes. 


| Constitutionalism, not vote by ballot; it means | 
| that unfettered play of gigautic muscle which a | 


navvy represents as much as an Arctic voyager. 
The intelligent natives of India, such as Dwar- 
| kannath Tagor, confess that it is the massive 
| English nature which really impresses them. 
How much more favourable would the impres- 
| sion be if England, in richest diversity, were to 
pour itself into India, and something else were 
revealed to the eye of the Hindoo besides red 
tape and bayonets. 

| At present British India to the north-west 
is wholly defenceless. It will continue so till 
| Afghanistan is under British sway. 
blunder was not in seizing Afghanistan, which 


| lish brethren, will be potent pioneers of religious 


reformation. Already the translation of European 
works into the Bengalee and other dialects has 
had a striking effect, and has alarmed the obscu- 
rantists infinitely more than the strenuous labours 
of the missionaries. ‘The most salutary results 
are, however, neutralised by the hauglity isolation 
of the English in the East. There is an icy, 
supercilious selfishness about the average Eng- 
glishman, which must strangely contrast in India 
with the love and the humility which are supposed 
to be the chief features of the doctrine of which he 
constitutes himself the propagandist. He takes 


' as much trouble to be disagreeable as the French- 


man takes to be agreeable. The English are thus 
disliked in India, even by those enlightened 
natives who see how needful the rule of Britain 
is tothe noble transformation of their country. 
Inspiring respect and perhaps gratitude by 
humanity, the English do not kindle attachment 
by tenderness. 

This has been the weak point of English 
dominion in the East, as it was long, and is to 
some extent still, the weak point of English 


| dominion in Ireland. It is not the greatest tyrant 


who is the most detested: the greatest tyrants 
have often been popular either from good humour 
or jovial manner, and by abstaining from wound- 
ing the vanity of their subjects while laying 
heavy burdens on their shoulders. Now there 


| will be no change in the arrogant demeanour of 


The | 


was an act of consummate statesmanship, | 
but in not taking the most ordinary precau- 
tions to secure and consolidate the conquest. 


Now it is in the north-west, in Afghanistan, 
that British colonisation in India should begin. 
The Afghans resemble the Scottish High- 
landers; they are divided into clans, which re- 


semble what the Scottish clans once were, but, | 


alas! are no longer. 
landers planted in the mountainous regions to 
the west and north of the Indus, gradually ex- 
tending as they would be sure to do still 
farther to the west and the north, 
be an adamantine barrier as inexpugnable as 
the mountains themselves. As to rights here, 
he must have odd notions of the East who ven- 
tures to speak of them. Rights in the East have 
yet to be created. 
may create rights and may 
that England is in the East at all. 

tain of one robber horde subduing 
captain, and revelling in blood and lust till 
he was in his turn subdued—that has been the 


maintain them, 
The cap- 


Colonies of Scottish High- | 


| traditional part 


the English toward the natives of India as long 
as England is represented in the East by civil 
officers, and by handfuls of troops scattered here 
and there over the country. Civil officers are 
nowhere expected to be civil men and if 
the soldier is rough and gruff; it is a 
of his trade. England is 
so many years, not much 
more than an encampment; it must be- 
come a settlement. The Mahometans are about 
the eighth part of the population ; the English, 
even counting the half-castes, are not more than 
the thousandth part of the population. In num- 
bers such an insignificant fraction, the English 


in India, after 


| act as aliens, and are hated as aliens. Now, from 
| the moment that the Mahometans set foot on the 


would | 


| vastate and to rob, 
It is precisely that she | 


another | 


history of India and of the regions immediately | 


round India. But wherever these robber hordes 


and their leaders have rushed, there have been | 
peaceable and industrious millions who yearned | 


for protection and tranquillity. Protection and 
tranquillity England offers them, and they 


gladly accept such unaccustomed boons. Now, 
it is surely the interests of those millions, | 


and not the interests of the robber hordes, that 
are to be consulted in our doings and dealings in 
the East. In the English Parliament and in the 
English press it has frequently been stated that 


our appropriation of Indian territory has uni- | 
It would be as correct | 


| versally been usurpation. 


Indian soil, the few good Mahometan princes were 
equally beloved by their subjects of every class 
and of every creed. It is true that many Ma- 
hometan conquerors and armies came to de- 
and then, when they had 
satiated their appetite for rapine and murder, 
rushed back to Afghanistan, or to regions be- 
yond Afghanistan, or wherever else their wild 
home might happen to be. But multitudes re- 
mained, and ceased after a generation or two to 
think of the land of their fathers. India was now 
their country, and the Hindoos were their fellow- 
countrymen. The good Mahometan princes, there- 
fore, governed men who, though severed by the 
abyss of religious antipathy, had yet strong ties of 
patriotic and human relationship. At least, 
neither the Mahometan princes, good or bad, nor 
the Mahometans generally, stood frigidly and 
pompously aloof like the English, as if the Hin- 
doo belonged not only to another clime, but to 
another species. 

What have the English in Indi: hitherto been 


| but the proudest and most exclusive of castes in 


the land of castes, while complaining continually 
of cas‘e as acurse? The English cannot expect 
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to hold the empire of India for ever. What they formed feats before which the vaunted achieve- 


should aim at is so politically and socially to edu- 
cate the Indians, that they may at last be able to 
govern themselves. But the education must be 


based on sympathy, on affinity; and the sympathy, | 


the affinity, cannot arise without a large infusion of 
English blood. What the Normans were for 
England the English must be for India—not 
mutilating or eradicating the individuality of 
India, but moulding and leavening that indivi- 
duality so puissantly that the metamorphosis 
may be immortally recognisable. 

There are hosts of topics suggested by Neumann's 
able work which we should like to glance at; but 
we are compelled to limit ourselves to the few 
that we consider of most importance. India is a 
subject so colossal, that it would be easier to 
write a book on it than an article. There are 
many matters, however, on which, though we 
cannot treat them at length, hints for reform may 
be offered. Would it not be desirable, would 
it not be fair, that half of the examinations 
for the civil service in India should take place at 
Calcutta ? 


| Mignon, &e. 


ments of the French troops under the Republic 
and the Empire are as nothing. If we have yet | 
to be thoroughly roused to the labours which are 
before us in India, we have yet to rise to the full 
and proud exultation over hundreds of Agin- 
courts, the record of which to our children will 
have a grand Homeric clangour. Arricus. 


DE ST. GERMAIN’S MIGNON. 

(Mignon, a Story. By J. T. pe} 
Saint Germary, Author of “The Story of a 
Pin,” &c.) Paris: Jules Tardieu. 1858. 

The French enthusiasm which has greeted the suc- 

cessive publications of the French gentleman who | 

writes under the pseudonym of M. de Saint Ger- | 


, main is perhaps chiefly notable as a symptom of | 


literary reaction. Wearied of immorality and 


| illicit excitement in the pages of Balzac, Eugene 


Is is not a mockery to say that | 


certain situations are open to all her Majesty’s | 


subjects, when one youth has to travel a few 
miles in a cab, and another thousands of miles 
in a ship, to be examined ? 
as it is unnecessary to make attendance at any 
particular educational institution indispensable ? 
Is it not enough that a youth possesses the 
requisite knowledge, the requisite qualifica- 
tions, wheresoever acquired or perfected? Should 
not the subjects of examination be limited 
as much as possible to the work to be done 
in India? Granting that we should prefer 
scholars and gentlemen whenever we can get 
them, should we carry the preference so far 
as to demand from the future officer in India 
India, that he should beat all his competitors in 
the composition of Latin Alcaics, and in the 
marvellous facility and skill with which he can 
turn Shakspeare into Greek Iambics? The 
system of examinations is good only as a portion 
of some more catholic and living system; but in 
any case it should not be spoiled by pedantry. 
Hitherto, perhaps with the design that it should 
never be really popular, it has been ridiculously, 
intolerably pedantic. 

The present Minister for Indian affairs will 
probably endeavour to brush away these 
cobwebs of the pedagogues. Still more im- 
peratively, however, does the administration 
of justice in India demand his attention. 


The importation into India of our slow, cum- | 


brous, complicated, expensive legal processes is 
one of those evils of which the natives fiercely 


Is it not as despotic | 


| its praise. 


| proceeded to the perusal of the work itself with a 


complain, and have much cause to complain. | 


The liking of the Orientals in law is for prompt 
decision, and they have a proverb that quick in- 
justice is better than lingering justice. An 
absolute judge in a larger or smaller district 
should decide at once, and from his verdict there 
should be no appeal. 


| Mignon, easily told, is as follows 


The mode of raising the revenue in India | 


to admit 
the administration 


seenis 


as of justice; and as 


of as many improvements | 


England is the champion of free trade, and | 


loudly professes to have been benefited by it, 


should not the monopolies of indigo, of salt, | 


aud of opium, speedily cease? Of the nett 
revenue of India more than a sixth is spent in 
England. Does not this clamour for investiga- 
tion and amendment ? 

Extravagance and meanness, profusion and 


| whose heart she breaks by her folly and selfish- 


parsimony, are the rule in English public | 
affairs: it is the same in India. And a wise 


Man, with vigorous will, is needed there as 
here, to make generosity and frugality the 
Companions and the complements of each 
other. Whilst the Marquis of Dalhousie was 
Governor-General began, and will now rapidly 
proceed, a most momentous change, the 
abolition of sham courts, the bringing down to 
the common herd of the sham princes. Few 
except really gifted and eminent men have occu- 
Pied the most magnificent of viceregal thrones ; 
but noue rose to a truer and wider conception 
than Dalhousie of what India under England 


should be, as shown not merely by the policy | 


just spoken of, but also by the promotion of those 
vast public works on which the prosperity and 
Progress of India so much depend. 

On the whole we may say, that, though England 
has done comparatively little for India, she has 


done much in India, and that no other European | 


nation could have done so much. 
has sent the greatest of statesmen, the greatest of 
warriors, and there the British armies have per- 


Thither she | 


Sue, George Sand, et hoc genus omne, the French 
public welcomes pure ethics and sentiment, even 
if accompanied by more than a due display of the 
“moral sublime,” and by something very nearly 
akin to twaddle. M. de Saint Germain’s “ Story 
of a Pin” was a success. His “Art of being 
Unhappy” raised the reputation which appears 
to have culminated with the appearance of 
Mignon. The French “organs of public opinion,” 
metropolitan and provincial, are unanimous in | 
From the Revue des Deux Mondes and 
the Revue de Paris, the Journal des Déhats and 
the Gazette de Paris, down to the Bouloqne 
Gazette and La Normandie, French criticism 
lavishes laudation on a writer who manages 
to interest without outraging decency. The 
infection has spread even to this side the channel, 
and has broken out in quarters where febrile | 
symptoms were least to have been expected. The 
calm and cynical Saturday Reviewers themselves 
catch fire at a spark emitted by so obscure a 
journal as La Normandie. “ C'est mieux qu'un hon 
livre,” says the French provincial print, speaking 
of Mignon, “est une bonne wuvre.” The Satur- 
day Review, slightly plagiarising, says of it: “It 
is something more than a clever book—it is a | 
good action ;” and not content with this, proceeds | 
to say: “It gives a man a better estimate of 

his fellow-creatures, a worse of himself.” To have 

produced such an effect on a Saturday Reviewer 

seemed like reviving the age of miracles, and we 


solemn and eager curiosity. 

‘Tis a pretty little story, not ill told, but by 
no means deserving these high-flown praises. 
The Saturday Reviewer must have been in an | 
abnormally morbid state when the perusal of the 
pleasing but rather tame little book so lowered 
his ordinary consciousness of Pharisaic superiority 
to his literary and social brethren. The story of | 
An opulent, 
amiable, and intelligent Paris merchant, a M. 
Créveceeur, loses his much-loved wife, who leaves 
behind her a charming image of herself, an only 
daughter, Thérése, the heroine of the book, 
known afterwards by her conventual name of 
Mignon. An artful provincial belle, poor but 
fascinating, succeeds. by a pretended attachment 
to Thérese and to Thérése’s father, in securing 
the hand of the wealthy widower, whose fortune, 
so far as she can, she wastes in extravagance, and 


ness. When Crévecceur dies, he bequeaths his 
orphaned daughter to the good wishes of his | 
friend, Maurice de Terrenoire, a man of austerity 
and probity blended with sensibility, the new 
type of La Jeune France in the pages of her 
moral novelists. Between Maurice and his young 
and beautiful friend there springs up an almost 
unconscious attachment, which the stepmother, 
who hates the good and amiable Thé:eése, seeks 
to stifle. Madame Crévecceur persuades Thérése 
that Maurice has married another, and then 
shuts her up in a convent—luckily a model 
convent—to a description of which much of 
the book is devoted. Here Thérése receives 
the name of Mignon. Here she makes 
the acquaintance of and befriends a young 
girl called conventually by the unconventual 
name of Graziella, who is also the victim of 
Madame Créveceeur’s cruelty. Graziella’s father, 
Marx the sculptor, had borrowed money freely, 
generously lent him by Creveceur. The | 
latter dying suddenly, his widow prosecuted the | 
poor artist for a repayment of the loan with the | 
utmost rigour of the law; and the harshness of 
her proceedings drives poor Marx to an untimely 
grave, and deprives his poor little daughter of— 
speech. By a sort of poetical justice Mignon, in 





| the convent, constitutes herself the patroness and ! 


protectress of the dumb Graziella. 


| charm 


| well what you said to yourself. 
| of my good father and of his child, and you said to 


| Teresa. 


| truth in all this, tell me ? 


| taking the hands of Mignon in his own. 





At last all 
comes right. A respectable fortune had been settled 
on Mignon by her father, and this survives the wreck 
of her foolish and headlong stepmother’s affairs. 
Madame Créveceeur, in her final agonies of body 
and soul, sends penitently for her despised and 
ill-treated stepdaughter, who heaps coals of fire 
upon her head by tending her kindly and reading 
to her Thomas & Kempis. The falsehood of 
Maurice’s alleged marriage is confessed. Maurice 
himself, afraid to pay formal addresses to his rich 


| and beautiful ward, is regularly proposed to by 


her, and cannot but answer “ Yes.” Graziella, 
who meanwhile has developed into a skilful artist 
in sculpture, is to live with them, when the cur- 


| taindrops, and ‘all goes happy as a marriage bell.” 


There is not much, it will have been seen, in 
the plot; nor is there much in the filling-in. 
The harsh and wicked stepmother, the high- 
minded, benevolent and shrewd Superior of the 
convent, the upright and conscientious Maurice, 
are by no means first-rate creations; and Mignon 
herself, beautiful, amiable, and unselfish as she 
is, seems more of a shadow than a reality. Still 
the book pleases after Balzac and Sue, with the 
that seduces bd/asé worldlings to the 
country after the dissipation of the “ season.” 
It is something in a French novel to have vice 
punished and virtue rewarded—a virtuous attach- 
ment crowned by an innocent and happy union. 
This, however, it must be confessed, is brought 
about in rather a singular way. Mademoiselle 
Mignon, so very modest, makes love with a bold- 
ness which is only excused by its success. In an 
English novel, the overtures made by the heroine 
to her undeclared lover in the following dialogue 
would sound rather strangely. Reviewing 
the past, the young lady pronounces herself thus: 

* Do you wish that I should speak for you? I know 
You often thought 


yourself: “I know to whom I would entrust her, that 
she may be happy, for she cannot always remain in 
the convent. It is not proved that she is a St. 
I would give her to one who might protect 
her and love her.” 

“Oh! Mignon,” interrupted Maurice, “ have I ever 
in my lettersor my words . . . ?” 

‘¢ And what are letters and words, Maurice, if the 
rest of your conduct spoke? But let me goon. If I 
am wrong, are not you there to refute me? You said 
to yourself further: ‘I would give her willingly to 


Maurice de Terrenvire, for she is not disagreeable, and, 
| were it only in remembrance of her father, she would 
| do all that I should tell her. 


but there 


,” 


But 
is one great obstacle—it is, that Mignon is rich. 

“ Mercy, Mignon, | beg of you.” 

‘‘No, Maurice, no mercy. Allow me at least to 
finish my monologue; you will speak afterwards. 
Maurice said to himseif, then, by way of finish: ‘As 
she is too rich, I will never say what I think of her. 
I will not say that, from the day on which her father 


| confided her to my care, [ have never bad a pleasanter 


dream than to unite for ever the daughter and the 
best friend of Aimé Crévecceur. She wi!l never know 
it. She will become what she may. She will remain 
in her convent, or else she will be marred, it matters 
not how; but at least it will be abundantly proved 
that I, Maurice, am a disinterested men.’ Is there 
” 

Maurice bowed his head, like a criminal, while 
But how 
sweet to him were all these reproaches! How eagerly 
he listened to the fairy of the future! 

“ Pardon!” he said to her. “ Pardon !"—— 

After a little more imaginary soliloquising put 
into poor Maurice’s mouth, Mademoiselle Mignon 
bursts out in propria persond : 

‘‘ Maurice, tender friend of my father, gentle bro- 
ther, to whom he entrusted me; do you wish that I 
should give to you my whole life? It is yours. We 
shall pass our days in cherishing the memory of him 
whom we loved, and we shall do in his name all the 
good which he loved to do.”’ 

Mignon had risen. She was great and beautiful. 
Maurice, admiring that calm and that almost Biblical 
simplicity (!), had fallen on his knees unconsciously, 
and was kissing the folds of her gown. 

“ Yet, sir, this is what you force me to tell you,” 
said Mignon, seriously. Do you think that it will be 
easy ?” 

“What, Mignon?” replied Maurice in ecstasy. 
And so forth, as may be easily conceived. Cer- 
tainly, this style of wooing on the lady’s part is 
somewhat novel in literature as in life. The 


| Amelias, Claras, and Rosas, who “let I dare not 


wait upon I would,” and who pester the editors 
of our penny weekly contemporaries for advice 
how to bring their lovers to their feet, may take a 
hint from Mignon; and, in taking it, may solace 
themselves with the reflection that their exemplar 
is lauded enthusiastically by so aristocratic and 
high-bred a journal as the Saturday Review! 
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SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


In a paper “On the production of organic bodies 
without the agency of vitality,” read by Professor 
Frankland at the Royal Institution, it is stated 
that the earlier researches of chemists brought 
them into contact with two classes of bodies dis- 
tinguished from each other by well-marked pecu- 
liarities. One of these classes was met with in 
the inanimate or mineral kingdom, the other 
found exclusively in the animate portion of crea- 
tion; and as chemists at that time knew of no 
process by which the elements composing these 
bodies could be made to unite, these substances 
were from their origin termed organic bodies or 
organic compounds, and were regarded as depen- 
dent upon what is called vital force. In 1828, 
however, Wohler produced artificially, a 
body till that time known only as a product of 


was 


urea 


organism. This discovery was succeeded by 
the artificial formation of acetic acid by Kolbe, 
who also subsequently produced methyl from 


acetic acid: thus the barrier was broken through 
which had hitherto separated organic and inorga- 
nic bodies, and although the term organic 
retained, it was no longer strictly applicable. 
recent researches of M. Berthelot have greatly 
extended this branch of chemical inquiry, who 
produced chloride of methyl and the members of 
the olefiant gas family up to amylene, phenylic 
alcohol and naphthaline, phenyl-carbonic acid and 
glycerine. These substances, with their deriva- 
tives, yield upwards of 700 distinct organic com- 
pounds pre duced trom their elements ithout the 
agency of vitality. It has long been known that, 
with some slight exceptions, the only materials 
employed by nature in the ‘tion of the 
most complex organic compounds are—carbonic 
id, water, ammonia, and nitric acid; 
ing attention on the present occasion to the 
consideration of carbonic acid only, Profi 
Kolbe and Frankland were led to the following 
results :-—‘“ 1. e replacement of one atom of 
oxygen in carbonic acid by hydrogen or its 
homologues produces an organic acid 
the fatty or of the aromatic series, as acetic aci 
or benzoic acid. 2. The like replace: 
atoms of oxygen in carbonic acid produces either 
acetone or analdehyde, or oil of bitter nds. 
The like replacement of three atoms of oxygen 
in carbonic acid produces vinie ether. “The 
like replacement of all the atoms of oxygen in 
carbonic acid produces ethyl, hydride of methyl], or 
methyl-ethyl.” The verification of these v iews was 
reserved for Mr. W anklyn, “ who, in his newly- 
discovered sodium and potassium compounds of 
the organic radicals, came into 
re-agents which cannot fail to enable us greatly 
to increase the number of organic ce } 
capable of being procured from their elements 
without the intervention of vitality.” Of the 
bodies hitherto thus produced, alcohol, glycerine, 
and sugar are undoubtedly the most : 
Owing to the part they take in the nutrition of 
animals, they prove the possibility of artitic 
producing an important part of the food of 
and should the « 
ing the nitrogenous 
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Interesting. 


tially 
man; 
shemist also thus succeed in form- 


uents of food, man 
might then support life without animal or vege- 
table food if provided with the necessary apparatus 
and inorganic materials. We a however, as 
yet no clue to the formation of the itr 
constitu and the present prospects ot 
ling vi ital processes in the economical prod 
of staple organic compounds are v Ty 
But this branch of che mistry is at present in its 
merest infancy, l rash to 


and it would be 
nounce their ultimate realisation im 
many 


constit 


enous 
rival- 


nts, 





analogous substitutions of 
natural processes have been already achieved. 

In reference to the influence of the Gulf Stream 
on on wantare ¢ of the British lle s, =~ ssor Hen- 
in attributing 











ne ld winters we sometimes expe- 
ric iormal ext ension of the warm 
waters of that stream towards our latitudes. This 
abnormal extension necessarily implies that the 
waters acquire a temperature exceeding their 
mean temperature, and thus the temperature of 
the air becomes sensibly increased, and will 
depend chiefly on what it gains from sunshine 
and from the warm sea air, on what it loses 





by radiation. If excess uushine over loss 
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ART, 


MUSIC, THE 


| by radiation be considerable compared with the 
gain from the influence of the sea, the tempera- | 


ture will depend on the latitude. If, on the other 
hand, the thermal influence of the sea is consider- 
able, places at different latitudes may 
nearly equal temperatures. “It follows that, 
ig cold winters, we should expect a greater 

between the temperatures of the 








durit 


difference 


! thus 
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DRAMA, 


glandulosa, a tree almost as common in 
France as in China. It is stated to be one of the 


| valuable characteristics of this species of worm 


possess | 


southern coasts of Great Britain avd Ireland and | 
the remainder of their coasts than during mild | 


winters. It also follows that during warm win- 
ters the difference of temperature between stations 
situated on the coast and inland stations having 
nearly the same latitude should be greater than 
during cold winters.” The observed results as 
to temperature entirely conform to these laws. 








In December 1857 the temperatures of the coast 
stations were as follows: South coast, “* mean,” 
48°7°; north and west coasts, 47° east 
coast, 44°8 December 1856, ‘* mean,” south 
coast, 44°; north and west coasts, 41 ist 
coast, 39°1° December 1856, south coast, 
*mean,” 41°35 north and west coasts, 


coast, 36 The December of 1857, 
which was warmer than the two preceding ones, 
* appears to comply with such conditions as to 
temperature as would lead to the conclusion that 
a greaterextension of the Gulf Stream had existed 
towards the close of 1857 than of 1856-1855, In 
comparing these with a southern inland station, 
at Oxford in December 1857 was 45°, 

1856 40°8°, in 1855 37:2°,. Now the stations 
on the west coast, Liverpoql and the Isle of Man, 
higher latitude than Oxford; yet their 
smperature was in Oxford in 
{857 by 2:1 » in 1856 0°5 and in 1855 


38°6° : east 





the mean 


are of 
mean t 
December \ 

14°, “* By thus comparing the results during 
different years, it is pre obable that corresponding 
inferences will be suggested regarding the varia- 
‘mperature which are incapable 
changes of solar radiation 


excess of 


tions of mean te¢ 
of explanation by 
paper read during the session on the 
al Society 0. the populations of 
ritain and France, it appears that the pro por- 
‘thildren and young partons to adults is 
about one-seventh more in Great Britain than in 
France. ‘The inferences are that marriages are 
more ful than in France ; that the =, 
tionin Great Britain is in a more rapid state 

advance—the per-centage of persons living ene 
15 being 35 in Great Britain and 30 in France. 
The total number of adult males ia the United 








yn of ( 


fpnit 
rut 


Kingdom is 5,210,000; in France, 7,250,000. 
During the thirty years 1821-51 the relative 
number of a lult males has undergone changes 


materially in favour of the United Kingdom, 
and during the seven years since 1851 this 
favourable tendency has become - still more 


In the year 1854 the number of deaths 
in France exceeded the births by 69,000. 
number of births does not steadily 
decrease. In England and Wales 


marked. 


increase or 
the births 





rise from 463,000 in 1834 to 635,000 in 1¢ 
The number of deaths rises from 342,000 in 18% 34 
to 425,000 in 1856; but the number of deaths 





does not rise so steadily as the births. And this 
1 





fact is elicited as regards Great Britain, that | 
of the population between twenty and _ fifty ; 
years of age, about three tifths only are married. 

Th increase of the popu ation in 30 

Great Britain, from 1821 to 1851, is 6 

or 47 per cent. on the population o 

while the ing s 1 France in ears, ra 

1820 to 1856, is 5,588,177, or nearly 183 per cent. 
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telegraph line has been 
successfu and communications have 
passed. ‘I cost i stated to be 25,0002. 
——A plan has been submitted to the Colp- 
nial Minister f constructi a railway from 
Halifa ‘otia, to the newly-found gold 





ritiver. The proposed line 











will be 3200 mil g, and the journey from 
Liverpool is cal at seventeen days. By 
continuing the line to the coast, the communica- 
tion t ralia could be made in ten days less 
time tl y the Panama route; and there is 
this important consideration, t the line would 
pass entirely through British territory.——A 
new species of silkworm has been introduced into 
France from China; this does not eat the mul- 


berry leaf, but feeds exclusively upon 


* Great | 


The | 


: 
th « A/an- 
| 


that it lies dormant in the cocoon during the 
winter, 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


Tuis society has returned this year to its old gallery 
in New-street. The change is agreeable, the new 
rooms are suited to the purpose, well lighted, and 
permit a good arrangement of the pictures. The 
number of pictures is greater than usual, and are all 
well displayed, producing a cheerful effect. The 
great work attracting first attention is a large land- 
scape in Egypt with ruins, by David Robe rts, RA 
of a bright tone. with a group of tri avellers in the 
foreground, and fleecy clouds in a blue sky. A large 
picture above it of rich mellow tone, by J. C. Horsley, 
R.A., heightens the contrast. Two works of W ard’s, 
k.A., make the efiect of the principal room complete. 
The catalogue has for a motto the following extract 
from Hazlitt:—‘‘ This is the test and triumph of 
originality, not to show us what has never been, and 
what we may therefore very easily never have dreamt 
of, but to point out to us what is before our eyes and 
under our feet, though we have had no suspicion of 
its existence, for want of sutlicient tuition or deter- 
mined grasp of mind to seize and retain it.” This 
is better than a tortured sentiment from Schiller, or 
a bit of rhapsody from the French. A large portrait 
of a Shetland Poney, by Kivboe, well painted, fills an 
unimportant space. ‘*A Shop in Paris,” by H. 
Stanier, appears to be truthful, and is of subdued 





colour, with careful accessories. ‘* Contemplation,” 
by R. Bothwell, a picture of a mother and child of 
great power, but marred by confused and undecided 
colour. The faces of mother and qutie are natural 
and finely expressed. A very pleasing picture ‘* The 
Novel,’ Miss E. Brownlow, will’ be generally 


admired, 

Three landscapes, by J.J. Wilson, of farm scenes 
in Kent, and a coast view, deserve observation for 
heir truth aud fidelity, They are pleasant subjects, 
firmly painted. 

A local painter, Mr. F. TH. Henshaw, has a 
large landscape “ Sicn, Valley of the Rhone ;” it isa 
fine Jandseape, richly painted, the thin mist in the 
valley well treated, and an admirable foreground 
earefully and forcibly ht out. A number of 
other very tolerable pictures will no doubt receive 
due attention without our wohananni.e out their beauties. 


broug 


THE BOU LOGNE AR T U NION, 
Tris exhibition of pictures at Boulogne, which closed 
on Monday last, with the lottery for prizes, an 
address from the president, and a distribution of 





medals to the artists, has afforded a writer in the 

Standard waterial for an interesting notice of the 

Freneh school of landscape painting. e fayour 
ape | 


obtained of late years by these amongst private col- 
lectors in this country gives interest to the distine- 
tion happily dra etween them and our own artists 
in the following criticism. It is necessary, however, 
to premise that this exhibition was unusually excel- 
lent, containing works by the first artists of Paris, 
and that the writer is animated with a hostile dislike 
to our late pre-Raphaelite school: 
uth, that the French artists show 
sein their works than we seem 
‘They manifest more devotion to 
nient themselves with one 
and, instead of pretending to restore art to 
through the at Coetat n of pre-Raphael- 
lently aims nd represent. 
ing nature a to his own | I s, bot h visually 
and fe torial .: rheir is followed in a manner so 
single-minded, t Lat the pencils and palette are handled in 
absolute s ee n he will of the artist Iie 
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iowever, is not 
h e of the most 
still more 
nical legerdemain, by an atten- 
iv thorough knowledge «f the tints that 
iil m ly represent hei id the pursuit of a single 
purpose, regulated by the acknowledged rules of art; the 
whole expressive of a seutiment conceived in the mind of the 


} nrport of which he 

h the material means he employs, 
ved by those who hereafter may inspect 
The unmeaning and mechanical 
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Med painting, but the intentional and expres. 
» being the same differ- 
rhyming 


mode may be ca 
sive is most assuredly true art; th 
ence between the two modes as t 
and poetry. 

The critic insists, at further length, on the required 
sentiment and well-defined intention of a good picture, 
and the faculty of dis scovering this in those who would 

udge and appreciate it, and then treats us to descrip 
tions of the pictures, which would occupy too much 
pa for quotation, bat which are int nded to enforce 
by illustration the principles previous ly laid down. 
The collection comprises some fine specimens of 
G. H. Colin, Jules Cornillet, Eugene Degaud, 
Auguste Allongé, Michael Arnoux, H. S. Bernard, 
J.D. Caudron, F. Chaigneau. J. Chandeli y 
Chaplin, L. Chérelle, E. Delalleau, F. 





e is between 











Gluck, 


G. M. E. Gourdet, L. E. Huber, H. Lebas, E. Lem- 
mens, L. Loire, Mathieu, G. Morin, J. P. Ouvrié, 
J. Paris, C. Perus, F. L. Picart, A. V. Pluvette 


F. J. Tronville, 
E. Barthélemy, 
and J. Bourgeois. 


Madame Calbris, Vincent-Devos, 
Victor de Bornschegel, C. Bonny, 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

As a commencement to the gallery of fine art to he 
formed in the Town Hall at Leeds, J. G. M irshall, 
Rsq. has presented to it a painting by Calleott, 
“Milton dictating Paradise Lost to his Daughters :” 
Mr. J. G. Uppleby, a picture of ruins by Panini, a 
battle-piece by Bourgognone, and a portrait of 
W. Pitt; and other gentle 2men contemplate the addi- 
tion of portrait statues of men of note and | benefactors 
belonging to the town, 

A report to the French commission of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, by M. de Laborde, which spe- 
cially treated of the fine arts in union with industrial 
design, has, at the rey quest of the Ministers of Public 
Works and of Education and also of the E mperor, 
been so sowerya and replied to by a committee of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, of which the C yunt de 
Dialed was a member, and F. Halévy the 
reporter, as the representatives of fine arts in the 
Imperial Institute. The direct and lavish s 
obtained for art institutions and schools in Fr 
and the general sa erest taken in them, made it im- 
portant to me Government and the two ministries 
specially superintending the art education in the 
country to take cognizance of the views authorita- 
tively expressed in the report of M. de Laborde, as 
well in regard to art as the general education of the 
industrial population. It was amie to solve the 
problem of the union of the arts with ind v; from 
this M. de iborde iped to the expressi mn, “ the 
vulgarisation of art.” He asserted it as necessary to 
the advance of art that it should 
popular direction, and be made accessible to all by 
anion with practical useful industry. This doctrine 
is met by the Academy with direct or pposition. They 
dread, as an inevitable result of 
tion of art by industry. « ‘phe 
applications” which will 
practical utilitv, “ art 
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extend itself in a 


er 


union, the absorp- 
ling itself to those 
give it a character of 
world soon cease to e xist. It 
will perish stifled in its bonds. No. Art iz not this 
robust deity presented to- . ay to our adoration; 

is not the object of its highest worship; it is not the 
burning at: nosphere of = furnace that it must re- 
spire, nor is the bazaar its temple. Art requires 
calm, silence, the pure air of solitude. Art is poetry 
creative, inspired, noble, pathetic, graceful. Art 
diffused as M. de Laborde would wish to see it would 
108 In power what it would gain in surface. To 
apply art un iversally to the ordinary customs of life 
is not to practise the. worship of art; it is rather, 


form 


so to 


speak, to bebe & superstitious feeling for it.” In 
conclusion, they do not coincide with M. de Laborde 
upon the general principles which should guide the 


destinies of art, and doubt the effic acy of many of 
the means which he indicates. Thev desire to see an 
alliance between art and industry. but an unfettered 
alliance—that i3 to say, the living active action of 
art upon indus stry ; and th ey make some sug 

for an extension ot professional schools for 
design and mode ling in the provinces, 





stions 
teaching 
The contro- 


versy has attracted our attention from its close 
bearing on the precisely same problem in this 
country, and the respect which the opinion of the 


y » ; 
men of Paris must ¢ ymmand in connection with it. 


The Pay 





hh an says: ‘*QOur city is now being 
revisited by our distinguished townsman David 
Roberts, R.A +, im eompany with his eminent 
brother academician, Clarkson Stanfield. These 
gentlemen, who have so lone ¢ held a  distin- 


guished position in the artistic world commenced 
their professional career almost simi iltaneou 
Edinburgh, where they gave the first ind ications 
their latent genius by the production of some remark- 
ably beautiful scenes for our theatre; and both to 
this 4 day delight to acknowledge having received their 
early inspirations and knowledge of art from the late 
siscender Nasmyth, the founder of our Scottish 
School of Landse: ape, whose scenes we have heard 
both of + dhe grateful pupils describe as being more of 











the class of highly-finished pictures than ‘wowks of 
the mere scene painter. Joth young artist left 


Edinburgh for Lond mn, their genius and ability 
having attracted the notice of the 1 management there; 
and eve rv one knows how for several years, in this 
Capacity and afterwards in the higher w: alks of pie: 


t 
terial art, Stanfield and Roberts, Roberts and Stan- 





as cherished household words. ‘They have 
ceased to paint for the stage, being each in his own 
department a leading member of the Royal Academy, 
and the works of both are in the very highest request. 
On Friday morning they visited the galleries of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, in the prosperity of which 
| they have from its institution manifested a deep and 
active interest. They were received by Sir John 
Watson Gordon, the president, and by Mr. D. O. Hill, 
the secretary, when Mr. Stanfield was presented wit! 
the honorary diploma and medal of the academy, 
| those having previonsty been voted to Mr. Roberts.” 
| . The president of the Scotch Academy, Sir John 
Watson Gordon, has been all the summer closely 
confined to his studio engaged on portraits commis- 
| sioned bv corporations and public bodies in England. 
The Scotsman recording the fact, adds the opinion 
that “it affords strong proof of the high position of 
our Scottish — 
The Leeds . 
provided by 
fellow-townsmen, and executed by 
of Mr. Behnes, has this we heen 
great hall of the Leeds Town Hall. It is an admi- 
| rable work of art. Perhaps the figure gives the idea 
of a somewhat taller and thinner man than Mr. 
Baines. On the whole, however, it is a pleasing 
likeness, as it is certainly a very fine and beautiful 
statue, and worthy of the experienced sculptor. The 
size is colossal, being eight feet in height; and it is 
made of a faultless block of Carrara marble. The 
statue is placed on a temporary pedestal, in one of the 
spaces hetween the ce olumns. 
The Journal of the Society of Arts says that an in- 
vention has recently been patented in this country, 
* preparing the surface of an engraved copper- 
plate so as to render it capable of yielding a greatly 
increased number of impressions. It is stated that 
upwards of ten thousand impressions have been taken 
from a plate thus prepared. A description of the 
will shortly be given. 
(the Builder) understand that the Pope has 
red upon Mr. Edward Pugin, architect, the 
of St. Sylvester. It communicated by 
Cardinal Wiseman, at the celebration of the Ushaw 
Jubilee. in testimonv as well prot bab lv to the 
services of the father as of satisfaction with the works 
of the *On. 
The Builder savs that an invention, likely to create 
a revolution in the art of photography, has recently 
been made by Mr. Backshell, of the Photographic 








says that the statue of the late 
the subscriptions of his 
the skilful chisel 
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Institution, Durham-place, “sme and which has 
received the protection 1 of letters patent. It consists, 


we are told, in producing a co acted non-inverted 


photograph. 

An imposing ceremony is announced to take 
place at Grantham, on Tuesday, the 21st inst., on the 
oceasion of the inauguration of a monument to Sir 
Isuac Newton. Lord Brougham is to deliver the in- 
augural address, and amongst those who are to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings are the undermentioned :— 
Dr. probed Master of Trinitv; Professor Graham, 
Master of the Mint; the Lord Bishop of Lincoln; the 
Right HW m. the Earl of Harrow! Sir Charles East- 
lake; Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir E. Cust. K.C.H.; 

tobert Stephenson, Esq., M. P., &c. There will 
be a procession of the statue on St. Peter's 
Hill, and after the inaugural address the Mayor will 
present to Lord Brougham a copy of “ The Prin- 
cipia.” At the conclusion of the out-door ceremony, 
a déjeuner will take place at the Exchange Hall, for 
which many tickets have already been taken. 
About 14002. has been subscribed towards the cost 
of the statue, and we understand that only about 50/. 
is required. 

The works necessary ed restoring the column 
raised on the South Denes to the memory of Lord 
Nelson are at last about to be commenced. The sub- 
scriptions for this object amount at present to 4887. 
[In order to carry ont the proposed works, 200/. more 
be required, and this sum the Restora- 
hope and believe (says the Norfolk 
yntributed as soon as their position 





to the site 


more 


will at least 
tion Committee 
Chronicle) will bec 
is well known. 
The monument which is to be erected at Prague in 
honour of the late Marshal Radetzky is now to be 
Nuremberg, in the foundry of Burgschmiet 
ight colossal figures, w 1 represent a 
" 


seen at 





and Lenz. 





g lier, a rifleman, a cannoneer, : 
a hussar (a Hungari in), a sailor (a Dalmatian), a 
lancer (a Pole), and a borderer (a Croat), support the 
much-loved commander on shields The figures are 
and the cast of all of them is said to be 
perfect. The whole monument, which is twenty- 
three feet high from the soles of the men’s feet to the 
tip of a flag which is in the Marshal's hand, 
150 ewt., and the greater part of the metal of 
it is made was taken from the Sardinians duri 
war in 1849, 

One consequence of 


a Tyrolese chasseur 





of bronze, 








Paris is the destra 





most respected rel 
Mer: “Pos aga 38 the disapp 

old fountains, bearing the diatiches of the cele- 
tr noet Santeuil. It is the monume atal fountain 
attached to a house in the bes ue dela Harpe. before the 
Pi: ace Saint- Mi hel, and which lies in the direc t 
of the Boulevard de Seb: saan il, left bank. 
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The citv of Limoges (or the central Government on 
its behalf) has long determined to erect in one of its 
places a monument to the memory of Marshal Jour- 
dan, Duc de Canégliano, and the General Council of 
the Department has this year voted the sum of 3000 
francs to aid the city of Limoges in thus paying 
homage to a soldier. 

The citizens of Bordeaux inaugurated, on Sunday 
last, the statutes erected on the Esplanade des Quin- 
conces in that town, in honour of Montaigne and 
Montesquieu. The féte was worthy of the literary 
fame won by these illustrious sons of Guienne. 








ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Tue Cambrian Archeologists have had a pleasan 
week's investigation of their antiquities, commenci 
at Rhy], in Flintshire, and continuing elsewhere. This 
twelfth annual meeting was opened on Monday the 
12th of August by the Bishop of St. Asaph, who 





| made what may now be called “the usual speech ” on 


the pleasures and advantages of antiquarian studies, 
a theme that is growing somewhat threadbare, but 
like after-dinner speeches to set toasts, falls naturally 
to the lot of all presidents, and is carefully enun- 
ciated, patiently listened to, and applauded with all 
dutiful observance. There was some variety in the 
speech, for there was a conjecture thown out that 
Offa's Dyke was constructed to protect cattle from 
being stolen—a rather remarkable solution (?) of the 
disputed intention of this important earthwork. The 
moderns were ¢ ymplimented by the assertion that the 
building of the Pyramids was less in comparison to a 
1d local prejudices were gratified 
by an assurance that “Celtic” knowledge is of the 
; etymology. On Tuesday the pro- 
cramme included an excursion to Ty’n Rbyll; Rhud- 
dlan Church, Castle, and Abbey, the former remark- 
able as the most important fortress erected by Edward 
1. for the conquest of No “a W. ales; Bodrhyddan 
House; remains at Henfiryn ; Gop tumolus, an 
immense beac erected on a lofty limestone moun- 
tain overlooking the sea, and commanding the whole 
north-western coast from Snowdon to Skiddow ; Sarn 
Hwlcin: Maen Achwynfan (the stone of lamentation) ; 
Chapel at Gelli; Garreg Tower or Pharos; and Golder 
Grove, where Colonel Morgan kindly received ihe 
members and their friends at luncheon. After which 
the ancient well and ruins of Capel Gwaenysgor, 
Dyserth Castle, Siamber Hen, Dyserch Church and 
Cross, were visited; and the indefatigable members 
of the society assembled to discuss papers at an evening 
meeting. On Wednesday there was an excursion by 
train to Holywell, and the beautiful chapel of St. 
Winifred, and to Basingwerk Abbey and Watt’s 
Dyke; bv cars to Downing House, formerly the resi- 
ence of Pennant the antiquary, whose toy ographical 
works are so well known, particularly that devote d 
to L ondon ; - here the present Lord Field- 
ing, kindly received the members and visitors. At 
Downing are preserved Mr. Pennant’s library and 
his MSS., London, 
well as for his works on natural history. The oaey 
then visited Mostyn Hall and Library, which, by the 
kind permission of Lord Mostyn, were thrown open 
on the occasion. At Mostyn is one of the finest MS. 
libraries in Wales; the printed books, too, are pecu- 
liarly valuable, and the collection of portraits, in- 
cle ling several Vandykes, is one of the best in the 
rinci ij ility. Aneve ning mee ting, at half-past seven, 
found full employ for the members and visitors, at 
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1 with 


modern railway; an 
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proprietor, 


including his collections for 


which papers were read on subjects connecte 
the places visited. his 

On Thursday the interesting town of Conway was 
affords a better idea of 
city of the middle ages, protected by its cir- 
set with round towers, and for- 
Here let us echo the 
It is much 


inspected, and none in Wales 
a walle 
enmvallation thick] 
tified by its m ‘ble castle. 

opinion a of The Times reporter, 
to be regretted castle and the 
tants of the town should not be more alive to 
architectural beauty of the 


who says :—** 





| that the lessee of the 
inhabit 


the historic value and 





monuments amid which th ev live. Pe ey ought to be 
kept } otter repair and be protected from unneces- 
sary dation.” One of the towers hangs in a 
perilous manner over the valley, the foundation 
bei arti lly broken away; me the visitor looks at 





the circle of stones as they hold t »cether by the won- 














derful str ngth of the mortar alone. It is quite an 
nique sight, and one t hat is sugg estive of im- 
mediate « After ins pecting the Castle, Church, 
Gloddaet rth Abbey, &c., the visitors had 
the opti xpl ig the primeval remains on 
Ll] | » mountain and Caerbun. At seven p.m. 

11 committee was held, to be succeeded by a 
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ting, to which me 
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for such as preferred to ride to the station. The ex- 
cursion, from the nature of the ground, was princi- 
pally of a pedestrian character. Another evening 
meeting was held; and on Saturday, September 4th, 
the congress was closed ata general meeting: after 
which the members and visitors separated, mutually 
pleased with the results of a most pleasant week's 
agreeable instruction. 

During the evening meetings several papers of 
great archeological value were read. Mr. Stuart, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
in Scotland, read a memoir on the comparative study 
of Scotch and Welsh scu!ptural stones, crosses, and 
other monuments. Mr. Barnwell, Secretary to the 
Association, read another on Breton antiquities, the 
result of his explorations during the present year. 
There was one result deduced from these papers, and 
confirmed by the comparison of Irish and Welsh 
antiquities, which is of some importance—viz., that all 
the insulated stone pillars, whether in Scotland, Brit- 
tany,lreland,or Wales, are decidedly sepulchral monu- 
ments. Papers were also read by Mr. Wright on 
Anglo-Saxon remains as compared with Welsh ones; 
by Dr. Guest on Offa's Dyke; by Mr. Morgan on 
the ancient boundaries of Carmarthenshire; by Miss 
Williams on St. Germanus; and by Mr. Longueville 
Jones on early British sculptural monuments, and on 
Ogham inscriptions found in Wales. A great deal of 
interesting discussion was occasioned by these papers; 
and although the members had worked so 
every evening were characterised by much animation. 
At the concluding meeting it was announced that the 


digan. The prospects of this well-managed society 
were highly creditable to the ruling powers: ) 
pears from the auditor's report that the number of 
members has much increased, and that the finances 
are in a most satisfactory condition, inasmuch as 
after all expenses were paid there has always been 


false coin of Dyrrachium, 6/. 12s.; tetradrachm of | scored, but contains little beyond a few flashes of 


Lysimachus, in gold, fine work, false, and a false coin 
ot Seleucus, 3/. 10s. ; false coin of Ptolemy of Egypt, 
and a false Consular coin, 3/. 16s. These prices are 
the most remarkable, when given for false coins. 
toman Gold Coins: Tiberius, two, fine; Claudius 
reverse triumphal arch, DE BRITAN., on the con- 
quest of Britain, rare, well preserved, 3/. 8s., one of 
the most interesting coins in the sale; Tiberius, three, 


| 
| 
| 
' 
t 
| 


sportive fancy and odd conceits. Alboni sung 
“ Nacqui all’ affano,” and the well-known variazioni, 
“ All’ dolce incanto ” twice. As an agreeable relief to 
the Italian pieces which monopolised the programme, 
Mlle. Victoire Balfe essayed the “* Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” with the same accompaniments as those used by 
M. Flotow in Martha. The growing languor of the 


' audience at once took flight as spectres at the sight 


Nero, five, all well preserved, 7/7. 3s.; Hadrian, two, | 


A. Pius, fine, 2/. 13s. ; 


Valentinian L, four, Theodo- | 
sius, four, varied, all fine, 4/. 10s.; Arcadius, Honorius, | 


eleven, Gratianus, Anastasius, three, all fine, 8/. 18s. ; | 
Placidius Valentinian, two, Valens, Justinian, five, | 


varied, all fine, 4/. 10s.; medallion of Livia as 
Pietas, reverse Vesta seated, 5/. Of the English 
series we may notice the type of William the Con- 
queror, with the double sceptre, and William Rufus, 
as realising the moderate sum of 17. 1s.; Henry I. 
crowned, full-faced bust, reverse PAX across centre, 
tine and rare, and four others, 3/. 1s. Crowns: Ed- 


of morning. Although the young lady evinced 
occasionally a tendency to sing sharp, there was a 
simplicity and unobtrusiveness of style that won all 
hearts, and a well-deserved encore resulted. We 
have only hinted at three pieces of the four-and- 
thirty. Spohr’s overture to the Alchymist began, and 
Weber's Luryanthe finished the concert just as the 


‘ church-tower bells proclaimed with tongues of iron 


ward VI., Elizabeth, Charles [., II., one by Briot, all | 
finely preserved, 1/. 13s.; Elizabeth, M.M., fine and | 


rare, Charles I., Exeter, Charles IIl., James IL., all 
finely preserved, 2/. 8s. 
and the pattern crown of Victoria brought 47. 6s. 


It 


| is not generally known that the crown of William 


IV. is one of the rarest modern coins; it was only 


, completed in the die a short time before his death, 
they were all copiously illustrated by drawings; | 


and never publicly issued. A collection of all the 


| Maundy money from Charles II. to Victoria, some 
hard at excursions on each day, the proceedings of | 


proofs and many rare, fetched 3/. 1s. We close with the 
prices of a few of our English hammered gold coins : 


r | —Edward III., four nobles, varied, very fine, 4/. 1s. ; 
next annual gathering would be in the town of Car- 


| 52. 9s. ; 


it ap- | 


{ 


hitherto a balance in the hands of the treasurer of | 


nearly one-third of the whole annual income. 

Old houses are of general interest to all archxolo- 
gists; the antiquary and the artist preserve their 
history and their features with equal satisfaction. 
But none in England has such claim to attention as 
the humble tenement at Stratford-on-Avon where 
England’s master-poet was born. It is but a frag- 
ment now of what it was when John Shakspere 


| piece, reverse Declaration, -very fine, 3/. 13s. 


was its proprietor and the baby William first saw | 


the light within its walls; but it is sacred to every 
Englishman — to every man, indeed, of the wide 
world who reverences poetry in its noblest form. It 


is is well, then, that it should be properly sustained, | 


and the recent noble bequest of a large sum for its 
preservation is a good act well done. 
leaves his money to trustees and executors to form a 
museum in this house, and to generally preserve and 
carry out his generous wishes, a further sum of 600. 
per annum is also to be paid half-yearly, as the salary 
of a keeper or guardian, whose duty it shall be to re- 
side in it and attend to the visitors, keeping a book 
for their signatures or the inscription of “such lines 
im verse or prose as the fancy of each visitant may 
induce them to write.” We hope for not much of 
this; and we further hope that all such alterations 
or improvements of the house and its neighbourhood 
as the executors may feel necessary to have done, 
be done not rashly, but with due consideration ; for it 
is not a little dangerous to tamper with old houses, 


or to listen to suggestions that may come from inex- 


perienced men. Above all, some practical anti- 
quary should be in the way, to prevent any serious 
alteration of its general aspect. , 


News, in its last number (Sept. 3), enters fully into the 
history of the destruction of the bridge of Alcantara. 
This, it will be remembered, was contradicted as an 
event of recent occurrence by one of our own corre- 
spondents, and its destruction imputed to our own 
army in 1809. The writer who has so recently taken 
up the question says : j 
periods suffered more from the assaults of man than 


during the Peninsular War, was repaired in 1812 by 
Colonel Sturgeon.” He describes the town of Alcan- 
tara as taking its name from this fine work ( Arabicé 
al Kantarah, the bridge), and that Ford declared it 
was worth going a hundred leagues to see. The 
writer speaking of its recent destruction, correctly 
denounces it as “‘a work of infamous desecration, 
which fills us with wonder, pity, and contempt.” We 
hope that some traveller will give us the true his- 
tory of this disgraceful affair; at any rate, the British 
army seem to be exonerated. . 

An interesting sale of coins and medals took place 
on Tuesday last at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s 
rooms, in King-street, St. James’s. The entire sale 
realised upwards of 7002 We subjoin the prices of a 
few of the most interesting lots; but they are not 
quite up to the usual height. Grecian Gold Coins: 
Philip II. of Macedon, and Alexander III., staters, 
2/. 2s.; Philip [I. and Alexander, both fine staters, 
2/. 4s.; ditto and Lysimachus, six in all, 6. 16s.; a 

and five small Syracusan gold, 1/. 18s.; Cossea 








daric 
of Brutus with the lictors, five small coins of Syra- 
cuse, and a stater of Carthage, 2/. 13s.; Lysimachus, 
fine work, imitation of a tetradrachm in gold, and a 


| M. M. cross, crosslet, and angel, M. 


Edward IV., six nobles, finely preserved, varied, 
Henry VII., ten angels, varied, finely pre- 
served, 6. 7s.; Henry VIIL, eight angels, Mint mark 
portcullis and castle, 5/. 2s.; Elizabeth, double ryal, 
M. lis, both fine, 
21. 12s.; James I., eight half units, mM. M. varied, 
finely preserved, 4/. 8s.; ditto, three units, M. M. 
varied, well preserved, 3/. 18s. ; Charles I., Oxford 31. 
The 
highest price was paid for three five-guinea pieces, 
date! 1670, 1680, and one of William and Mary, 1691, 
which, being fine, fetched 217. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
THE FESTIVALS. 
sIRMINGHAM, though not a place dedicated to St. 
Cecilia, has for many years past figured very promi- 
nently in musical matters. Never was a more lavish 


| supply of real talent than during the week of the 


The testator | 


recently-hushed festival. Almost every artist of note 
had something to do with it, and, as every proposition 


| for completeness found a ready financial seconder, 


| ning; 


whatever failures ensued must be traced to any cause 


The crown of William IV. | 


that another day was gone for ever. 

A single performance of Judith, effective as it was 
on Friday morning, is not enough to decide abso- 
lutely upon the merits of a work that has cost a 
talented composer perhaps years of thought and 
labour to mature. Mr. Leslie was applied to by the 
Birmingham committee to provide something for their 
triennial feast. The sacred books had been so ran- 
sacked for eligible musical themes during the last 
century, that it was thought by many, competent to 
judge, that the story of the Jewish widow devoting 


| herself to the destruction of the Assyrian conqueror 


| 
| 


Holofernes had sufficient dramatic interest to claim 
attention. Mr. Leslie fell in with these views, and 
commenced the composition. Owing to the picturesque 
contrasts which the story of Judith presents, it has 
often been handled for the foreign stage, but not with 
any decided success. The adapter of the story says that 
he has treated the widow of Bethulia as belonging 
to the world of special tradition, not of universal 
instruction —as a heroine who availed herself 
of her beauty to answer “a fool according 
to his folly”—who conceived herself empowered to 
deal subtly with a brutal invader ‘‘for the exalta- 
tion of Jerusalem,” and for the deliverance of a 
beleaguered people. ‘The subject is treated as a short 
oratorio, divided into three parts, showing the be- 
leaguered city, the camp of the Assyrians, and night 
and day-break. An instrumental prelude of a slow 
movement by wind instruments is, after a few bars, 
joined by the string; these travel a short distance 
together, when they are aided by the whole orchestral 
force. The strain is grave, intending to portray as 
well as music can the woe of the children of Israel in 
consequence of the besieger at their gate. The sym- 
phony is broken by a “ narrator,” and taken up again 
in a more lively and agitated form. A wailing 


| chorus succeeds on the words “ A day of darkness.” 
| A trumpet summons brings the people together, who 


rather than that of a deficiency of vigour on the part | 


of the executive. Ina scheme of such magnitude it 


would be something new to find perfection in the | 


details. The prevailing fault, with the miscellaneous 
concerts especially, was in the length of the pro- 
grammes. Surfeit with pleasure, and it palls. More- 
over the structural form of entertainments like these 


is impaired by overcrowding the figures; one jostles | 
the other, and the exponents of the concert sing | 


against time, and yet occupy so much of it that 


exhaustion both to artist and listener is the inevitable | 


result. 


ex uno. disce omnes. 


Take for example that of Thursday eve- | 
The printed book of | 


| particulars contained thirty-four pieces, and, as some | 
t | were very lengthy, there was quite enough for any 
A correspondent of our contemporary the Building | 


two sittings. Part 1st opened with Mendelssoh ’s 
Symphony in A minor, known as the Scotch Sym- 
phony. The principal ideas of this work were 
first suggested by the romantic scenery of Scot- 
land and certain incidents in Scottish life. The 


| entire composition is suffused with nationalities, | 
| and is as thoroughly Scotch in musical sentiment and 


“The bridge has at various | 


expression as the strains of Burns are in poetry. 


r E | Suffice it to say that since it was first publicly per- 
the hand of time; and, after various injuries received | 


formed at Leipsic in the spring of 1842 its popularity | 


has so widened that the bound line is the universe 
itself. A new Cantata by Sig. Costa was introduced 
for the first time to a Birmingham audience. 
was composed on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal, and performed only at the Palace. 
To the public therefore it is a new work—one, however, 
that has in it nothing to excite surprise or startle the 
imagination. The poetry owes its paternity to Mr. 
Bartholomew, and is a first-class specimen of prosaic 
song literature. 
orchestral prelude; this is followed by an air for 
soprano voice, entitled “Introduction and Song,” 
““O tell me, gentle orb of night” (Madame Novello). 
Then comes a bass recitative for Oberon, king of 
the fairies, ‘She sleeps.” A chorus of faries 


cup;” and the lover (Reeves), in a quaint serenata 
imitated from the German, sings “ O the joy of truly 





loving.” Another chorus between Mab (Miss 
Dolby), and her fairy troop leads the way for a choral 
serenade by the people, ‘* Lady, arise.” The serenata 
| has a peculiarity about it which in the hands of 
| Reeves could hardly fail to attract, as it did. Asa 


This | 


The Cantata is heralded by an | 


takes up the strain, ‘‘ Make the car a golden king- | 


| 


continue the chorus, describing the strength and 
fierceness of the enemy, “A fire devoureth before 
them, and behind them a flame burneth;” and the 
concluding phrase, ‘‘ Nothing shall escape them,” is 
depicted by a suspended organ pedal note on the 
dominant of the key. A flowing duett and chorus suc- 
ceed in a supplicating strain, when the narrator 
again steps forward, declaring that the young 
children were out of heart, that the young men 
and women fainted for thirst. Another chorus, 
short and agitated, draws a consolatory solo from the 
chief of the city; but the excitement increases, the 
people shout for peace on any terms rather than die 
for thirst; a chain of sequences, not amounting to a 
fugue, is introduced, followed by a sudden transition 
into an unrelated key which has a remarkably fine 
effect in describing ‘the agitation and phrenzy on 
which the people were bordering. Judith allays the 
tumult, and another supplicatory solo, ‘‘O Lord God 
of my father Simeon,” leads into an aria given to 
Ozias, ‘Go in peace.” This is a richly-scored piece, 
in excellent keeping with the devotional character of 
the subject; the chorus take up the theme, the 
sounds gradually die away into a whisper, and the 
first act closes. The second part is of a totally diffe- 
rent character. Pomp and military array, the tink- 
ling of cymbals, the blare of brass, and the “ dull 
dead drum” have the glory to themselves. Drink- 
ing, rollicking, Bacchanalian revelry and rout are 
painted as well as sounds can be. In many places the 
music is buoyant and operatic in style and character- 
A chorus, “Come drink and be merry,” winds up the 
second part. The third opens with a smooth and 
graceful and highly descriptive movement for the 
string band; the wind follows it up; and by an 
artistic contrivance we catch the original theme again 
A muttered chorus of the revellers, ‘ A little more 
sleep,” breaks out occasionally beyond a canticle which 
Judith and Amital sing previous to the decapitation 
of the Assyrian chief. After this the music assumes 
amore triumphant character, for the destruction of 
the enemy gives birth to an ascription of praise, ‘* For 
the Lord is a great God.” In the finale there were 
specimens of polyphonism that excited wonder, but 
left nothing for the mind to feed on. Many of the 
advantages offered by the poem are entirely over- 
looked. There is not sufficient distinctiveness of 
outline between the chief and _ his followers, the 
heroine and the Jewish people. As to the song given 
to Amital, it is a painfully florid inconsistency. 
Judith too, as an oratorio, is sadly devoid of 
melody, and deficient in solos. There is scarcely an 


‘whole, Mr. Costa’s production is rhythmical and well | aria of an abiding character; nothing that haunts 
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ev: ! 
the memory, save here and there “a short familiar | 


strain.” Its raerits appear to lie in contrapuntal 
writing and learned musicianship; but that which 


gives life and vitality to works of this kind, namely, | 


subject and tune, are really very “few and far 
between.” 


| beneath the pit and stage. 


A musical festival was a thing quite unknown to | 


the thriving and important town of Leeds till Mon- 
day last, when troops of instrumentalists, with 
4‘singing men and singing women,” set the popula- 
tion agape. The great demonstration of Tuesday, in 
which the Queen of England played so important a 
part, came between the rehearsal and the first public 
performance of Elijah. It is not necessary to go into 
detail with reference to thissublime work, seeing that 
it had nearly the same chiefs as on its recent repre- 
sentations at Hereford and Birmingham. 
Sterndale Bennett conducted. The anticipations that 
this learned musician would give the ¢empi so that every 
feature in the score might be cleariy brought out, met 
with no disappointment. The Yorkshire choristers 
sang with a precision and pulmonic vigour worthy of 
jmitation. Miss Palmer sang the contralto air, “O 
rest in the Lord,” in place of Miss Dolby, whose 
attendance was prevented through indisposition. 


building will cover a somewhat larger area than was | 


comprised within the old house, the present plan being 
made to include all the gronnd added at various dates. 
The ground also will be excavated to a depth of 10 or 
11 feet below the original level, to get space required 
The gallery entrance will 
be at the side, or from Bull-iun-court, in which also 
will be one of the stage entrances. The pit and box | 


| entrances will be, as at present, from the Strand. A | 


Professor | 


The acoustical effects—a matter of great concern with | 


the constructors of the hall—were quite satisfactory, 
and the audience frequently testified their gratifica- 
tion at the music and its performance by slight 


applause, as enthusiastic demonstrations and re- | 


demands were among the negative conditions set 
forth fully in the programme. Of the miscellaneous 
concerts we shall speak fully anon. The principal 
features of Wednesday evening were a new MS. 
pastoral, ‘The May Queen,” by the conductor, in 
which all the principal vocalists had solo parts; and 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor, with Arabella 
Goddard for its exponent. 

Alboni and Mme. Clara Novello are to appear for 
one night each only, at the Surrey Gardens, in the 
course of the week. An oratorio is also announced 
(Messiah), under the conductorship of Mr. Land. A 
stir-up is much needed, for the music during the past 
week has been of a very somnolent character. 

Penshurst-place, once the seat of royalty, but now 
the residence of Lord De Lisle, will be the scene of some 
attraction during the week. 
place. and the hospitalities spoken of in ancient bal- 
lads and other legends will be resuscitated; in other 
words, ’tis to be an open house for all persons furnished 
with a ticket. Whatever the proceeds may be from 
cards of admission (obtainable at the libraries in the 
neighbourhood), they are to be appropriated for repairs 
and enlargement of the organ in the parish church. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Tue Times says that the fears entertained at the close 
of the Hereford Festival, that the financial result 
would be unsatisfactory, have not been realised. In 
addition to the sums collected at the meeting, several 
munificent donations have been received by the con- 
ductor (Mr. Townshend Smith), and the total amount 
now exceeds that obtained in 1855. Miss Wolferston, 
of Tamworth, sent a splendid donation of 100/., and 
the interest of the Worcester Fund brought another 
601. to the collection. In addition to these, other do- 
nations have been received, swelling the total amount 
to 9807. 17s. 4d. The amount collected in 1855 was 
about 8707. A meeting of the stewards was held on 
Saturday, and fourteen of that body consented to act 
in 1861. Before separating, the stewards passed a 


| the work is being executed by Mr. Wilson. 


| Friday, the 3rd instant. 
A concert is to take | 


cordial vote of thanks to the right. rev. diocesan for | 


his cordial co-operation, and to their chairman, the | j 
| audience rallied from their surprise, and testified their 


Rev. John Hopton, for his attendance to his duties. 
They also unanimously thanked Mr. T. Smith, “for 
his indefatigable exertions in preparing for the festi- 
val, and bringing it to a satisfactory issue.” The 
opposition of the Dean (Mr. Dawes) to the festival 
appears to be doing good rather than harm to the pro- 
spects of the meeting in 1861. The inhabitants of 


| 


Hereford are much incensed at the conduct of the | 


ecclesiastical dignitary, and there can be no doubt 


that the meeting will be supported as freely, if not | 


more so, than the one just passed. 

The flower-show at the Crystal Palace, which 
opened on Wednesday, attracted to Sydenham the 
cream of the sight-seers yet remaining in town. 


| blage. 


The | 


collection of flowers has been magnificent in the ex- | 


treme; and when we remember the extreme mildness 
of the season, it is not to be wondered at that, in the 
opinion of judges, the exhibition of this autumn far 
exceeded that of any former year. The species which 
made the greatest show were the dahlias, asters, roses, 
cockscombs, balsams, fuchsias, and Lilium lancifolium. 
Mr. Standish, of Bagshot, was much praised for his 
gladioluses. As autumn is rather the season for 

‘omona than Flora, the show of fruit was naturally 
very fine. Pines, peaches, nectarines, cherries, plums, 
apples, grapes, &c., were heaped up in endless profu- 
sion, exciting the admiration and gourmandise of all 
beholders. The competitors were unusually numerous, 
and the first prizes were awarded to Kay, of Finchley; 
Solomon, of Covent-garden; Harrison, of Weybridge; 
and Tillyard, gardener to Lord Eversleigh. 

The Builder gives some interesting particulars re- 
Specting the new Adelpbi Theatre, now in course of 
erection :—‘‘ The works are in active progress, and the 
roof will be put on within the next six weeks. The new 





wide flight of stairs will lead to the grand tier, which 

will be appropriated to private boxes; and it appears 

there will be four other staircases of communication 

between this and the other tier of boxes; and 

that two of those staircases—those in the angles 

next the proscenium boxes—will extend also to 

the gallery and pit levels. There will be four 

tiers of proscenium boxes, ranging with the divisions 

alluded to of the body of the house. The proscenium 

boxes will occupy much space, and form a leading 

feature in the decorative effect. The whole of the 

stairs and floors to passages will be fireproof; and the 

apertures in the external wall next Bull-inn-court 

will be contrived so that they may be made readily 

available for escape in case of fire. The pit will 

extend under the grand tier of boxes, as in the old 

house. The front seats of the gallery and of the pit | 
will be arranged as stalls, those in the latter case | 
having the staircase communication before mentioned | 
with the boxes. A large saloon over the grand stair- 

case will be provided in connexion with the upper 

boxes. The decorative effect of the house will be 

tasteful and elegant. A manner resembling that of 
florid Italian in the enrichments pervades the whole; 

light and highly-crnamental shafts carry the box 

fronts; the partitions of the private boxes have their 

front edges formed in curves of contrary flexure, with 

a view to the general effect; and the centre of the 

ceiling rises in domical form. Of all these features, | 
and many of those of the structure, we shall, how- | 
ever, have other opportunities of speaking. Mr. 

T. H. Wyatt, our readers know, is the architect, and 

The | 
front in the Strand, and the premises next Maiden- | 
lane, are not at present touched. 

The Princess’s Theatre closed for a short period on 
On the conclusion of the 
performances, Mr. Charles Kean stepped forward 
and addressed the audience as follows:—‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—At the close of each successive 
season it has been my custom to address a few 
words to you, in thankfulness for kindness and | 
support. The present year, from various cireum- 
stances—in part unavoidable and in part unexpected 
—has been to me a period of great responsibility, 
anxiety, and fatigue; relieved, however, by expres- 
sions of public feeling and sympathy, the memory of 
which can only fade with life. Contrary to my 
original intention, I feel compelled, from the mental 
and bodily strain I have undergone, to seek a few 
weeks’ comparative repose, that I may be the better 
able to bring to a successful termination my next and 
last season. Permit me, therefore, to take this oppor- 
tunity of announcing my intention of re-opening this 
house on Saturday, the 2nd of October, and at the 
same time to state that on the 30th day of July next | 
I shall take my final leave as director of the Princes’s 
Theatre. In the meantime, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
allow me, in Mrs. Kean’s name as well as my own, 
respectfully and gratefully to bid you farewell.” 
In recording this speech the Morning Post makes 
mention of the following extraordinary and novel 
mode of testifying regret at Mr. Charles Kean’s an- 
nouncement of approaching retirement:—“ By the 
time the entire speech was concluded, however, the 


full sense of the loss with which the play-going world 
is threatened by the most enthusiastic cheers.” 

The Builder says that the foundation stone of a new 
theatre and music hall was recently laid at Greenock, 
by Br. John Scott, sen., acting grand master, and in 
presence of the Provincial Grand Lodge, West Ren- 
frewshire; Port Glasgow Doric; Glasgow Thistle and 
Rose; St. Mary’s Patrick; Glasgow Thistle; Glasgow | 
St. Clair; and Greenock St. John, and a vast assem- 
Two bands were in attendance. Br. David 
Crawford deposited the jars containing the coins and 
documents into the cavity in the stone, as also a plate | 
suitably inscribed. Mr. Stephen Edmund Glover is 
the proprietor; Messrs. John Potts and Son, the archi- 
tects: Messrs. Adam, Brown, M‘Lachlan, Swan, and 

Sroadfoot, the contractors; and Mr. Thomas Tomlin- 
son, clerk of works. 

The Sydney Era of July 10th announces the arrival 
of Mr. G. V. Brooke once more in that city. 

The following letter has been addressed to M. 
Menhaim, concert-meister of the Stuttgardt Theatre, 
by M. Pelletier, Secretary-General to the Minister 
of State, respecting the projected reform in 
the diapason :—‘ Sir, a commission bas been insti- 
tuted by his Excellency the Minister of State for the 
purpose of discovering the means of establishing a 
uniform musical pitch throughout France. This 
measure will have a double advantage—that of putting 
an end to the progressive elevation of the pitch, 
which is so injurious to the voices of singers, and that 
of destroying the discrepancies which exist between 
the pitches of different musical establishments, dis- 
crepancies which not only interfere with the execution | 
of music in unison, but are sources of embarrassment | 


| charge in the historv of our drama. 


and difficulty in their commercial relations. Need it 
be added, that France is not alone interested in the 
success of a reform which is so nearly allied to art 
and industry? Without doubt, all Europe cannot 
but gain if the adoption of the uniform pitch become 
universal. The commission charged with the duty 
of fixing the pitch in France understands that its first 
duty is to surround itself with all the lights that can 
by possibility be assembled. by relying upon the 
most capable authorities for the guidance of its choice. 
It is therefore in its name that [ address myself to 
you, sir, to request you to inform us what pitch it is 
that you generally use, by sending to the Minister of 
State at Paris a key of the pitch used at the Stutt- 
gardt Theatre. Means will be taken to remit you the 
price. If, moreover, your experience has suggested 
to you any observations, or has furnished you with 
any documents which you judge likely to aid in 
fixing a normal pitch, I hope that you will kindly 
communicate them, and I shall deem myself happy 
in transmitting them, on your behalf, to the com- 
mittee, who will know how to appreciate properly 
the importance of such a service.—I have the honour, 
&e., J. PELLETIER.” 





THE THEATRES. 


On Monday the Haymarket Theatre reopened, re- 
decorated and reburnished, coming again into exist- 
ence with an air of prosperity and freshness. The 
old-fashioned comedy of The Way to Keep Him was 
selected as the opening drama, which it may be 
recollected was the closing one of the last season, 
being revived for Mr. Buckstone’s benefit. The 
cast on that occasion was as follows :—Lovemore, 
Mr. Howe; Sir Bashful Constant, Mr. Buckstone; 
Sir Brilliant Fashion, Mr. W. Farren; William, Mr. 
Clark; the Widow Bellmour, Mrs. Charles Young; 
Mrs. Lovemore, Miss Reynolds; Lady Constant, Mrs. 
Buckingham White; Muslin, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam. 
On the present occasion exactly the same cast was 
retained, with the exception that Mrs. Sinclair (Mrs. 
Forrest) played the Widow Bellmour. This lady has 
a commanding presence and good stage manners, and 
is therefore an acquisition in such parts. The house 
was crammed in every part, and in the best of 
humours, relishing the old comedy as if it were the 


| latest production of their most modern and favourite 


dramatist, and following the intrigue and enjoying the 
imbroglio and its development with a relish and in- 
telligence which would not have discredited a French 
audience. And this recurrence to a French feel- 
ing reminds us that Mr. Murphy made very free 
with the productions of Monsieur Destouches, a 
Parisian dramatist of the last century, who had.con- 
siderable powers of invention, uniting vivacity and a 
nice power of indicating characteristics, if not of 
drawing characters. The English dramatist filched 
from him without the slightest acknowledgment; so 
that the crime of borrowing without acknowledgment 
from our joyous neighbours is by no means a new 
It must be said, 
however, that Mr. Murphy plundered with a moral 
feeling, for Destouches was the least offensive writer 
of his contemporaries. We may stray so far from 
the subject as to notice Destouches’ singular life, a 
type of that of his countrymen of that age of adven- 
ture; he having been, by turns, common soldier, 
player, dramatist, ambassador—and he actually re- 
sided in this country in-that capacity for six 
or seven years. He finally became a member 
of the French Academy, and champion of order and 
religion. But he has taken us along way from the 
Haymarket Theatre, to which we must return.—A fter 
the comedy the admirable danseuse, Perea Nena, made 
her appearance in a new ballet styled The Daughter of 
the Guadalquiver. The piece is exactly like all such 
Spanish productions. A bevy of damsels come out of 
dingy houses, and go to tawdry places to dance, and 
there is a rivalry that seems to trench on Billingsgate 
manners, from the violence of the contest between the 
chief dancers. Of course Pereais triumphant. It is 
harsh to speak the bare truth; but it seemed to us 
that she shirked her work from lassitude if not indis- 
position, and did as little as she could, though that 
little was full of the sparkling brilliance, the piquant 
caprice, and charming fancy which always distinguish 
her. The fantastic, suggestive, and wicked dance 
with her lover’s hat was full of the southern fervour 
and coquetry. This dance did not elicit the full 
applause it deserves, for it is a little drama of itself, 


| and abounds in most difficult motion—sudden, flash- 


ing, spontaneous—and is doubtless all governed by a 
perfect principle of art. Like all high art nroductions, 
however, it is imperfectly comprehended by a multi- 
tude, whilst the walking on the toes, and the rapid 
glancing of the feet, are ever applauded to the echo. 
The crowd to see her was as great as at a Royal state 
visit, and not only not a seat, but not a loophole, was 
to be had by those who came late. A new drop-scene, 
by Calcott, delights the eye during the pauses between 
the acts. 

At the Strand Theatre a new and original petite 
comedy in one act was produced on Monday, on the 
reopening of this clean and clever little theatre. 


| It is by Mr. Selby, and has the farce-like title of The 


Last of the Pigtails. Though styling itself a comedy, 
it has no other moral purpose than that of amusing 
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for an hour, and in that meritorious effort it perfectly 
succeeds. Amongst other excellent effects, it intro- 
duced the author to this theatre, who appeared as a 
gentleman of the old school, Sir Noah Starchington. 
There is little room for involyment or evolyment of 
plot in the space of an act; and the interest excited 
arises from the incidents following on the efforts of a 
fashionable young lady (all of the modern time) to re- 
form an old staid and frumpish establishment. The 
gay and clever lady is enacted by the lessee, Miss 
Swanborough, who was warmly greeted on her return 
from the provinces She marries Sir Noah, and, 

Lady Starchington, flutters this country 


becoming 
establishment, and even transforms Sir Noah into 


a modern suit and modern manners, demolishing 
in her rash and remorseless reforms the last 
pigtail in the county. Being thus merciless to 


the lord of the house, of course she does not spare the 
inferior personages. Doddles (Mr. Bland. who is 
happily added to the company), the old butler, is 
driven out of his old-world ways; and even Mrs. 
Tabitha Fidget (Mrs. Selby), a crabbed housekeeper, 
is subdued. Of course, such a reform is not accom- 
plished without a strong struggle against it, 
although it is ultimately accomplished by the smart 
ridicule, sweet temper, and fine manners of the prin- 
cipal actress. She is not contented with remodelling 
her own establishment, but converts to something 
like good taste and good manners a vulgar couple, 
named the Swellingtons (Mr. Clark and Miss 
Ternan). The comicality and variety of the costume 
added not alittle to the fun, and the piece was per- 
fectly successful, being in every way well got up and 
smartly performed. 

Miss M. Oliver made her reappearance after an 
extended tour in the provinces, and was warmly 
greeted as Margery, the hoyden but warm-hearted 
wife in Buckstone’s farce of The Rough Diamond. It 


! . . . . , 
the eye to the district in which any address may be | 


found. 

On Saturday his excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr. Charles S. 

sright, the engineer of the Atlantic Telegraph. The 
occasion selected by his Excelleney for the conferring 
of the distinction was immediately previous to a 
dinner which he had given in honour of Mr. Bright 
at the Vice-Regal Lodge. 

The Paris papers print the last list of books put in 
the Italian Index. The batch contains ‘ Elements 
of Cosmography,” by Bergarotti, Florence; “* Storia 
d'uno Studente di Filosofia,” by Piola, Milan; two 
books on Slavonian legislation, printed at Leipsic and 
St. Petersburgh; and one smal! book printed in 
London, * Lucille, ou la Bible,” 
Monod. 

The Paris papers, with the exception of the Presse, 
have avoided the subject of the will of the Duchesse 


| d’Orleans, the political allusions being deemed to be 


too dangerous for the French public. The version 
which appeared in the Presse is considerably muti- 
lated. 

The Macon Committee of the Lamartine Fund has 
printed the following letter, which thesecretary has re- 
ceived from M. de Persigny :—‘ Sir: I am sorry that, 


' by some mistake, your letter as to the subscription on 


was a very successfal delineation, and greatly relished | 


by theaudience. The farce was altogether well cast 
sir William Evergreen being performed by Mr. 
Parselle, another excellent addition to the comp any ; 
Lord Plato, by Mr. Poynter; Captain Blenheim by 
Mr. W. Mowbray, from the Edinburgh theatre ; Lady 
Plato, her original character, by Mrs. Leigh Murray; 






| DE 


and Cousin Joe by Mr. J. Ciark, who we are glad to | 


see is beginning to moderate the vehemence of his 
style, which is not without the vis comica. 

It is reported that, owing to some difficulties in the 
building, the 
announced, and probably not before Christmas. If 
this be so, it will doubtless inconvenience 
company already engaged ; and if true, surely the 
Lord Chamberlain would license some temporary 
place, perhaps the Alhambra or a part of Saville 
House, until the new building be ready to receive 
the now theatrically houseless performers. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


T he Birmingh 
ful prospect of the establishment of a Book-hawking 
Society, which will include in its operations the whole 
of the northern part of the county. The parishes 


| was announced in May last. 


Adelphi will not open as early as | 


the | 
| lin and his wife. 


im Gazette reports that there is hope- | 


(seventv-four in number) of the Rural Deaneries of | 


Coleshill, Solihull, Sutton, Atherstone, 

and Monk’s Kirby, have been summoned to attend : 

meeting at Coleshill, at the boys’ school, on the 20th 

instant, and to hold a conference as to the best mode 

of securing the objects in view for this district. The 
Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., has consented to 
ake the chair. ; 

Cardinal Wiseman has been delivering lectures in 
Dublir On Tuesday evening, he delivered an inte- 
resting lecture in the Rotunda on the ornamental glass 
found in the Catacombs of Rome. The pretits of the 
lecture were intended for the benefit of the Society of 

St. Vincent de Paul. 

The Times omits no opportunity for 
the failures of the cheap pre ss, as witness the follow- 
ing paragraph:—“ The Penny Press.—‘ Born 
says the Staffordshire Advertiser, ‘seems the ordinary 
fate of the chean papers of which the repeal of the 
Stamp Act produced so large a crop. The Wednes- 
bury Observer, a paper “half printed in London, has 
ceased to appear; and a similar fate has happened to 
the Dudley Express, originated by a limited liability 
company, which was formerly printed in South 
Staffordshire, the matter being, by a plan now 
becoming common, the groundwork of a second paper 

iblished in a neighbouring town. The proprietors 


,) 
Poleswor + 


to die, 


crowing over | 


behalf of M. de Lamartine only reached me after the 
separation of the General Council, to whom, conse- 
quently, I have not been able to communicate it. I 
do not doubt that the General Council would have 
assisted in that nationa] work. 
long wished to send you my offering, 
avail myself of the opportunity to send you a a cheque 
upon M. de Rothschild for 1000 franes. When I re- 
flect upon the eminent services which that illustrious 
man has rendered to his country, and to the brillianey 
of his talents, I am sorry that [can contribute but a 
very vulgar offering to the success of the work of the 
generous Maconnais. I have the honour, &c., F. 
Persieny.”—It is said that a subscription in 
favour of M. de Lamartine has been organised among 
the ladies of Moldavia. 

The Union announces: “ A decree of non liew has 
been pronounced in favour of the ‘Mémoires de 
Lauzun,’ published by Malassis, the seizure of which 
The publishers are au- 
thorised to sell their book without being compelled to 
suppress anything.” 

The Hertford Times says:—“ At the corner of Fourth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia, is an old cemete ry, 


and there lie buried the remains of Benjamin Frank- sah 
or th 


A plain flat slab, with the simple 


par le Pasteur | 


| members of his own family. 


For my part, I have | 
and I eagerly | 


inscription of the names of Benjamin Franklin and | 
{ 


Directly over this 
across which the 


his wife Deborah, marks the spot. 


grave runs a telegraph wire, 
lightning, which Franklin first controlled, is con- 
stantly flashing communications of intelligence, 


noting daily the progress of events and incidents of 
consequence in the world.” 
The Bostonians have just started a publication 


society, to be called the Prince Society. Its field em- 


braces the publication of important MSS. relating to | 


the early history of all the colonies, and it is the expec- 
tation of the originators that the society will meet a 
cordial support from all sections of the country. Any 
one may become a member by agreeing to take the 
society's publications, and is called on to pay for 
these only when delivered to him. A general meet- 
ing is held every vear to elect officers, who constitute 
the council and superintend the issue of books. 

The University of the city New York, at its 
recent annual Commencement, 
of Doctor of Laws on John Lothrop Motley, of Bos- 
ton, author of a well-known work on the history of 
the Dutch Republic. 

The importation of rags into the United States for 
the purpose of paper making is a great deal more ex 
tensive than most people wouldimagine. During the 


|} year 1857 America imported 44,582,0801b., valued at 


of these papers do not appear to have been equal to | 


the achievement of publishing papers without any 
literary or reporting staff, or any readers except their 
advertisers, who probably do not imagine that they 
ate paying merely to have the satisfaction of seeing 
their own announcements in print.’” If the penny 
press is really so contemptible, why does our gigantic 
yntemporary take so much pains to convince people 
that itisso? And ifit be worth while to record its 
failures, why not also its triumphs? 

By order of the Postmaster-General, an official 
guide to the principal streets and places in London 
and its environs has been published, probably only 
for the use of the Post-office authorities. 





give on of the ten districts into which the metropolis 
has been divided, and an index of streetseasily directs 


| in the political circles. 


Maps are | 
jis the famous writer, long known as the boldest 


| 








1,448,125 dols., and making 69,461 bales; 35,591 
bales were from Italy, and more than one third are 
entirely linen, the rest being a mixture of linen and 
cotton. About 2000 bales were 
free cities of Hamburg and Bremen. France pro- 
hibits the exportation of rags, and so does Rome; 
the few which America gets from Ancona—a Roman 


| positi 


Black party praraens him as one of their principal 
authorities. $y this publication, however it turns 
out, upon vouchers adduced, that when he was Sar- 
dinian Minister at St. Petersburgh, at the beginning 
of the present century, he asserted in the most un- 
qualified terms the rights of the House of Savoy, and 
the cause of Italian independence. All the documents 
contained in that book are now published for the first 
time, and the orignals are kept in the royal archives 
at Turin. The editor, Mr. Albert Blanc, is a Savoyar( 
lawyer, and having obtained the permission to visit 
and to make historical researches in the royal archives, 
he eagerly availed himself of the opportunity of 
making known the real political opinions of De 
Maittre. This book has taken by surprise the poli- 
tical world here, and especially the members of the 
Ultramontane party, which is now fairly licked 
with its own cudgel.” 

Mr. C. G. Duffy is quite a hero with the Australian 
journals. The Melbourne Herald announces that bis 
health is in a very serious state, and that he has been 
forbidden to see any person whatever, except - 
The Sydney £ra of 
June 19th hopes that “the honourable gentlemen will 
get on well if his greedy friends from oe Green Isle 
let him alone; but it appears from all accounts that 
they so bore and besiege him for office now he is in 
place, that it would be excusable if he brought in a 
Bill like King James's Proclamation, when that canny 
Scotchman wanted to get rid of dis hungry compa- 
triots.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERBAL CRITICISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sirn,—W. M. has not in reality raised any new point in 
the great “to” question. Itis perfectly true that ducks can 
swim, and that “zu,” like “to,” is affixed to nouns in the 
character of a preposition, and to verbs as the sign of th 
infinitive. But what W. M. has got to prove is, that when 
the context shows it to be one of these, and not the other, 
then it must be the other. and not the one it is. I say, on the 
contrary, that the context is sufficient to determine the 
character of any “*zu” or “to” that can oecur in appareni 
isolation: 

. * All the natural ills that flesh is heir to.” —SHAKSPERE. 

2. “And requires them to be humbly bowed to.”—W. M. 

3. ““What peals of laughter shall we be exposed to,”— 
a. 

“Robinson slept, and George would have been glad 
tea” READE. 

All these four phrases (especially W. M.’s) are vulgarisms: 
but they are grammatical; and as nobody takes “to” No.1 
e sign of the infinitive mood, so nobody takes * to’ 
No. 4 for a preposition—unless, of course, for the purpose of 
detraction. And this brings us back to my unanswered 

n. Ican but vary the form of it. Let me hear one 
sound reason to prove that the sign of the infinitive mood, 
active or neuter, in English, is not “* to granted that 
the sign of that mood is ‘ to,” let me hear one solid reason 
why I should allow men of no authority or name in letters 
to pick out this one unfortunate mood, and forbid it to be 
repres nte 2d, like all the other moods, by its sign. 
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W. M. dare not cite my written sentences, and put his 
own he side of them. He has recourse 
stale of misrepresenting my argument, 
| thus wastes your paper by confuting a 


conferred the degree | 


also imported from the | 


; - ; "ie 
province—being by special permission on payment of 





large fees. Prussia and Germany generally impose 
so high an export duty on rags as to stop the trade 
entirely. 
are chiefly collected in Asia Minor by agents having 
licence from the Government, and the domestic de- 


‘he exports fromm Alexandria and Smyrna | 


mand must be supplied before any can be exported. 


It is the same with Trieste, where only the surplus is 
allowed to come away. 
lected all over Hungary. We are informed that New 
York and Boston receive the largest quantity, and 
the place that ships the most is Leghorn, in Italy. 

Mr. James Parton is preparing a life of Gen. Jack- 
son, to be published by Mason and Brothers, New 
York. 

The Italian correspondent of the Morning Post says: 
*“« A new publication has created a great sensation here 
It is entitled ‘ Memoires 
Politiques et Correspondance Diplomatique de Joseph 
de Maittre.’ By Albert Blanc. Joseph de Maittre 


advocate of ultramontane views, and therefore the 


The Trieste rags are col- | 





To say that I defend the phrase “ not sorry of an opy y 
on bare analogy is simply false. There stand my "pointed 
words (Ang. 28), which showed him I rest on e 1g Custom, 
plus analogy. To say thatI derend “ George d have 
been glad to’’ in opposition to those who conte: * it isa 




















vulgarism, is a misrepresentation. My opponents were not 
content to call it vulgar, or they would have had my 





assent; they maintain it is not grammatical. Such reckless 
inaccuracies of statement as the above are out of place in 
men who, destitute of all the nobler graces of style, se 


themselves with unbecoming asperity to correct the minute: 
errors of distinguished writers. 

Ill nature, and the feeble flippancy of those to whom 
nature has denied wit, are inexhaustible; but the gr 
“to” argument is exhausted. Should you, therefore, 
proper to receive into your columns any more anonymous 
misrepresentations of my arguments and my character it 
connection with thistheme, I must ask you in a postscript t 
refer your readers back to my letters of date Aug. 2] and 28, 
where all that these nameless dictators (risum teneatis !) ) can 
advance is confuted beforehand; for, from this date, 
l 1s letter-writers in creation should try to 
intinitive mood,” and to bite the heels of my 
hey will never gain another kick fr 

Your obedient servant, 
CHagLas READI 



























OBITUARY. 


on the first of this month, at his 
honse at Heavitree, Quarterly Reviewer, and better 
known to the public as the author of Mr. Murray’s 
“ Handbook for Spain.” Mr. Ford was the son of Sir Richard 
Ford, formerly M.P. for East Grinstead, and for many 
years chief police magistrate of London. Richard was 
born in London in 1796, educated at Winchester and 
Trinity College, Oxford, and, being intended for the bar, 
became a pupil of Mr. Pemberton Leigh, and was called 
to the bar in Lincoln's Inn. He did not, however, pursae 
his profession, but developed at a very early age a taste 
for the Fine Arts, and began to lay the foundation of his 
choice library, and rich collection of drawings and 
engravings. In 1830 he visited Spain, where he passed 
several years. On his return to England, he settled at 
Heavitree, where he built a charming residence, and sut- 
rounded it with gardens and terraces, which he adorned 
with graceful Moorish buildings, and planted with pines 
and cypresses from historic groves by the Xenil 
and Guadalquivir. After his return he became 4 
regular contributor to the Quarterly, then edited by 
his friend Mr. Lockhart; his first contribution being 
a learned paper on the subject of Devonshire 


Forp, Mr. Richard, 
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cob walls, which he connected with the ancient 
Arabic architecture. This appeared in No. CXVI. in 1836, 
and the last essay which he contributed was the review of 
“Tom Brown's Schooldays,” which appeared in No. C¢ IV. 





in 1857. In 1837 he pt ublished his first inde pendent wo 

i juiry into the Unchangeable Chara 
of a War in § xp (Lon lon: Murray.) In 1839 
visited Rome, and shortly y after his return set to work 


upon the ** Handbook for Spain, "which appeared in 1845 
in two volumes; a second edition, reduced to one volume, 
appearing in 1847; and athird, once more expanded to 
two volumes, in 18 In 1848 he pub! ished his pleasant 
“Gatherings from Spain,” and he also wrote the notices of 
the pictorial illu strations of the ‘Campaigns of the Duk e 
of Wellington,” painted by Mr. Telbin, axd exhibited in 
Regent-street in 1853. i to these literary 
labours, Mr. Ford was a contributor tot Cyclo- 














1e Penny Cyr 
pedia, for which he wrote the brief and admirable Life of 
Velasques, which is one of the happiest efforts of his pen. 
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Burcon, Mr. Thomas, for many years in the Numismatic 
department of the British Museum, and recognised 
throughout Europe as the best authority extant in respect 
to ancient Greek coins. He was, in fact, the general r¢ 








feree whenever any doubt existed as to genuiness, rari 
appropriation, or value. Mr. Burgon himself at one time 
possessed a sj lendi d collection of Greek coins, fori 
during many years’ residence in the Levant. At 

gent request of the Jate Mr. Payne Knight, he pert 
him to select the choicest specimens of the colle 
the amount of 50007, but only on the express condition 
that this selection should be bequeathed to the British 
Museum at Mr. Knight's death, which took place about 
two years afterwards. The trustees of the British Mu- 
seum will find it extremely difficult to replace Mr. Burgon, 
especially as his coadjutor in the Greek series of coins, Mr. 
Doubleday, died about two years since. Mr. Burg 
seventy-one years of age. 

Coreron, Mr. H. O., well known a dealer in 
coins and antiquities, and as a connoisseur of the first 
order. Some years ago adaring attempt was made to 
garotte him by three men who entered at mid-day and 
robbed his house in Aldersgate-street. The perpetrators 
of that outrage were never discovered, but after the occur- 
rence Mr. Cureton sold off by auction all his stock, removed 
his residence to Islington, and afterwards merely bought 
on commission antiquities and coins for such collectors as 
intrusted him with their orders. His connection with the 
British Muse um was in that capacity; and at all Sotheby 
and Wilkinson’s numismatic auctions Mr. Cureton invari- 
ably took his seat at the right hand of the aucti , who 
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on Was 


as 














relied on him as a principal bidder and buyer. Mr. Cure- 
ton amassed considerable wealth by his business, and it is 
stated that he died possessed of 30,000/., and that he has 


bequeathed it all to various charities. 


Brooks, Lieutenant Henry, the last surviving offic er of the 
Kane Arctic Expedition, at the Navy Yard. Brook lyn, on 
the 29th of June. Mr. Brooks had for some time been sub- 


Ita 
feeling it 


ject to fits of an apoplectic nature. 


taken with one of these fits, and, _approt aching, 














tried to take hold of something near. The fit overtaking 
him suddenly, he missed his hold, and fell backwards on the 
pavement, striking his head with so much violence as to 
break the skull. He was taken to the Naval Hospital, 
where he expired soon after the we occurred. Mr. 
Brooks was one of the men who composed the Kane Expe- 
dition, and was Dr. Kane's tirst lieutenant. In the navy 
he held “4 post of boatswain, which he 1 in the 


Navy Yard till hisdeath. Since the return of the expedi- 


















tion from the ctic regions, Mr. Brooks has not been to 
sea, being disabled by losing his toes by the frost. 
He was in the possession of medals from Queen Victoria, 
Lady Franklin, President B in and others, presented 
to him for the manner in w he distir “1 himself 
during the trials of an Arctic winter. Mr. oks was of 
Swedish birth, forty-five years of age, and leaves a wif 


and family. 
Dwyer, Mr. John, "Architect, died at the 
Hotel, Dover, on Tuesday evening. the 31s 


the 39th year of his age. The Luilder 





















Dwyer had been on a fortnight’s tour in 

having suffered severely from sea sic g 
the Channel, was, on landing, seized with pai region 
of the heatt, and died within an hou litting 
the vessel. With artistic powers of order, 
he possessed an extensive knowledge of ornamen- 
tal art and great fertility of invention. His works 
display a marked originality, and his favourite style 


in a manner 


success'ul ¢ 


(Italian Renaissance) he treated 
hisown. Mr. Dwyer was one of the 
tors in the Government Offices competition of 185 
frequent contributor to papers at the meetings of 
“Decorative Art-Societ) His last work was 
some an ns in water colours for the decoration of 
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